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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE peculiar irritability of minds, employed in the cultivation: of the gre atts,. 
has been, long obferved and fatisfactorily e&plained. Of this tormentirfg qua= 
lity, the offspring and companion of Vanity, the votaries of verfe are known to 
have their full allotment. So important do the tranfactions of their underflandings- 
appear in their own eyes, that they often indulge us with an‘account of the accident, 
which flrack the firft {park from their imagination; and then regularly proceed to 
inform us bow by degre*s, nnder the flattering encouragement of friends, and the’ 
accumulation of materiasy it was cherifhed into a blaze, fit to be exhibited to the: 
public eye, Norsis Statius*ts¢ only verfifier, who has been at the pains to tell us 
how foon a ‘number of indiffereNt lines may be firung together: 
he may frequently obferve much the fame fort af Vanity in thofe, whiom oxperi- 
ence has not yet taught, bow little men are difpofed to fympathize with their equals 
in the giginary occurrences of life. Children, for infiance, often attempt to excite ; 
an intereft in their own favour by a recital of their efcapes from danger or difeafe. 
But the Aratagem feldom fucceeds. They find among their play-fellows many whe 
have equally fuffered frgm fevers and broken bones. Nor is it now fo uncomfhhon 
to be a writer of verfe or profe, that any one fhould think it worth his while to tell 
low he became one. And, if ever there could bave been hopes of prépitiating the 


reader by thefe confidential comnzunications, it: is to be feared that the charm has. 


Jong fince loft its power. * & 


In fpite of confiderations fo difcouraging, I think it neceffary to mention ina 
few words the occafion of the following lines. They originated in a flratagem, 
which, if not entirely innocent, can be charged only with the guile of prefumption,. 
In order to impofe upon a few of their common acquaintance, the writer, in a few 






paffages at leaft, attempted to affume the ftyle of the moft elegant of modern poets; 
and thought he was encouraged, by fome degree of fuccefs, to extend his defign, he 
cannot build much hope upon fo flender a foundation. He is too fenfible of the 
difference between a hafty recital and a cool perufal, and between the effea of the 
fame compofition in maauicript and in print: nof ‘gn he forget the power of-an- 


* 


. A2 illufirjous 
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iluftrious name to difarm cenfure, But perhaps even by profeffing fo fara defign 
to imitate, he fhall not efcape the charge of plagiarifm. For, are there not imi- 
tations of Sider poets? ‘Some he knows there are; and there are poffibly others 
of which he is ignorant. Having formerly, like other young perfons, delighted in 
workgof imagination, he pailed a long interval with little intercourfe with the fa- 
yourites of his youth, and cannot now always diftinguifh between the fuggeftions of 
memory and invention. ~ ° 

Having never written twice as many lines as the following pages contain, he is 
not a little furprized to find himfelf an artificer in thime. To this confeffion or 
apology, he begs leave to add, that the following verfes were not only written, but 
nearly printed. before the appearance of the Cconomy of Vegetation and the third edi- 
tion’ of the Loves of the Plants; a fa& of which he could cafil produce evidence, if it 
were neceflary. He could not therefore tranfplant any of pe Graces with which the 
more recent produétions of this great poet and philofop“r sbound, Ne“her. would 
he have attempted it, for imitation carriéd too far, be-omes contemptibly puerile. 

The intelligent critic will probably cenfure the profufion of. notes. They were 
chiefly written With a view to diffule mtre widely a knowledge. of. old and new Hin- 
doo literature, which although fufficiently familiar to the learned, is but juft_reach- 
ing the circle of ordinary readers. When the imagination is once enamoured of 
any obje&, no pains will be {pared to invefligate it thoroughly: and upom this 
principle a perfon who poflefles,, like the author of the Botanic Garden, a flore of 
images and a command of language, fufficient to conftitute a poet, may entitle him- 
felf to public gratitude, by offering to thofe, who feel oppreffed by the burden of life, 
fome engaging purfuit, and he may. add a:new.intereft to. the exiffence of others.— 
Tit were wifhed that a boy fhould apply himfelf -sarneftly. to the ftudy of Englifh 
hiflory, it might be proper, among other indireét. inducements, to carry him to the 
seprefentation. of fome of Shakefpeare’s plays. It is excited.Fancy that has work- 
ed fo many. miracles in-art and fcience; and one may lament, both for the fake of 
knowledge and: humanity, that fome attention is not paid to this truth in education. 
For feveral of the fentiments. in the annexed abfervations the author will not 
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offer a vain apology. He forefees that they will be warmly, difapproved. But it fs 

an happy circumftance in the conftitution of the human mind, that we can find in 
truth, or, if you pleafe, in-deliberate opinions, 2.compenfation for. that antipathy. 

© which the avowal often. excites. ~The antients- have faid, and the moderns have re- 
: . peated. 


( v.) 


peated, that Vistue to, abe loved, needs only to be feen. The hiftory of mankind 
fhews that the exad contrary holds with regard to Truth. No art can fo fet her off 
that fhe fhall not, on. her fir appearance, excite alfnoft univerfat abhorrence, 
I: is well for us, that fhe improves upon acquaintance ! 

Something will occur in the notés concerning the character of Alexander, which 
has fo often been an objec of contemplation to the Philofopher and Hiftorian: and: 
IT might quote from Mr. Barthelemi’s admired work ah elaborate portitit. of my 
Hero. But I think he may be delineated in a very narrow compafs, and of him, 
as of other great men, I fhould think it fufficient to fay that his mind was dif- 
criminated by exguifite fenfibility. By. whatever. obje& they were touched, the 
fprings of his nature bent deeply inwards, but they immediately rebounded with 
equal energy into adion, "Hence one may explain his paffionate exceffes ;*tht in- 
dependance, of mind, hich would not blindly fubmit even to an Ariftotle; and 
thofe extordinary peek PY which he fometimes afpired to praife according to 
the falfe flandard of excellence then eftablithed, as well as thofe equally magnificenty 
pligns, which. exceeded the comprehenfion of his age. Fhus, His. genius. was. 
deubtlefs, great. But his birth and times determined its mode of exertion. * 

It is, in my opinion, nothing extraordinary, that fo young a man fhould form fuch: 
mighty chrerprizes. Youth has always been the feafon of enlarged conceptions and: 
great difcoveries. Even in the feverer fciences it might be fhewn by a large ine 
duction of particulars that the youthful faculties are beft calculated to form omginal. 
and juft combinations. The hiftory of Newton, Locke, Boerhaave, Linneds,. 
Lavoifier with that ofalmoft:all other. graat difcoverers, and founders of feiences-and: : 
fyllems proves that the moft noblé and moft beneficial. difcoveries. have been. made, 
and the large comprehention of thought difplayed, by men that bad not yet attain- 
ed the middle of life; and frequently by thofe who were only not boys. Great po~ 
litical charges alfo have been commonly effeGed in the world by young men, or at 
Teaft in confequence of plans framed early in life.—-Without attending. to the courfe 
of our own thoughts, we may eafily be led, when. we-hear of the different faculties of: 
the mind, to imagine that thele faculties are fixed. to different parts of the mind, as 
the organs of fenfe are to different parts of the head =: and-we may conceive our feveral 
faculties to be in vigour at different periods of life. So much mifapprehenfion do 
athitrary diftindions and illufive metaphors occafion! A little reflection, however,, 
will eafly canyince us of the unity of the intelledyal puinciple:. We fhall.be fenfi- « 

ble 


. 
(vi) 
ble that its different operations, as they are called, are carried-on alarofl at the fame 
inftant, or follow. each other in the moft rapid fucceffion, and are for ever inter- 


mingling. A mind, vigourous in imagining, is alfo vigeurous in judging. Pro- 
bably in the moft abftrufe refearches of fcience as much imagination is exerted a3 in 
the higheft flights of poetry; and in the latter we judge and compare as much as in 
the former. It feems too, perfe@ly indifferent to the power, by which we combine 
ideas, what fort of ideas it has to combine; and ¥ will venture at the rifque of ridi- 
cule, to conjeQure that, had the citcumfances of their lives been mutually exchang- 
ed, Homer might have been the greateft of geometricians, and Newton the chief of 
poets.—-Some favourites of Nature indeed long retain the vigour of their faculties 
as we fee fome perfons long retaining the moft obvious attributes of youth. But 
perhaps many of thofe produdions which have been exhibited to the public eye at 
2 mature or an advanced age, were planned and partly exegtted at an early period 
of life. Nor is there any occafion to fuppole that the decay of the intelleéyhal organ 
-s other than very gradual like that of the “moving and‘ fentient parts of our frame; 
and perhaps when we come to be well acquainted with the laws of human nature. 
even the flow progrefs of intellectual decty may be retarded. If it be objected that 
the Judgment muft improve by exercife and the accumulation of materials, {and this 
is equally true of the Imagination) it fhould be remembered that many minds ‘are 
thoroughly well difciplined by refleétion at the age of five-and-twenty or thirty, ond 
even Girlier, And if this advantage is at prefent confined to a few, where does 
thé fault lie, but in thofe inflicutions, which by every dired ‘and indire& means, 
~ counteraét the defigns of creative wifdom, and check the improvement of the indi- 
vidual, and, by confequence, of the {pecies ? ; 

Thefe reflections will not, 1 hope, be fo mifunderfood as if all young men were 
alerted to be fuperior, in their intellectual powers, to all their feniors: 1 only affign 
a few, out of many reafons, which biography and pfychology prefent, for fuppofing 
the aeme of mental, to be nearly coptemporary with that of corporeal vigour. They 
may animate the induftry, without increafing the prefumption, of youth. Ina 
laxger treatife fomething might be added to their precifion, with little limitation of 
their extent, They will, in the mean time, be very differently ‘received by readers ~ 
of different ages. . 

‘The engravings in the following pages will be praifed or excufed when itis 

- kmown that they are the performace of an uneducated and uninfruded anift, if 
; : fuch, 
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fuch an application Be Rot a profanation of the term, in a remote village. All the 
} afliNlance he received was from the example of Ma Bewick’s moh amafterly engray- 
ings on wood. The defigns would have-been better, if Be could have*made himfelf 
more perfectly acquainted with the coflume of Nature in India.—The firft may give 
thofe who have not feen Mr. -Renftel’s maps, an idea of the Sunderbunds.—The fe- 
cond was fuggefted by. one of Mr. Danicl’s views of Calcutta, which the engraver 
had not before him. Vegetagion is the great gnemy of Buildings in Indi®;, and this 

view fhews with what vigour Nature carries on her. eternal war againft Art in that 
; fultry climate.—That in p- 1. refers to lines 69—72 ;—the Pagoda at the end of the 

verles is not one of the celebrated edifices of that name. It is from Calcutta.— 


A French work on the religious ceremonies of all nations fafnithed ‘the engraving. 


in p. 4g. The brutalized Faquir in front, is, I believe, faithfully copied.-The Ti- 
ger (p. 64.) bears Inglian rockets: on his back.—The triple figure is an Hindoo 
Deity. elt is taken from.Mr. Nichbubr, who copied it from the wonderful antient 
PERG the excavation of the ifle Elephanta. - 

In fpite of fome deficiences in the typograph 

le circumftances belides, the following pages are not ill printed. The compofitor 
‘was a young woman in the fame village, I know not if women be commonly en- 
gag@Pie printing, but their nimble and delicate fingers feem extremely well adapted 








° tosthe office of Compofitor; and it will be readily granted that employment for 
females is among the greatefi defiderata of fociety, Ni 
°° . 
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y 


741. Progrefs of the armies and effest of their march on the Natives and Animats. 
———83. Objeéts that occurred during this progreft; of the Bore and tidem—e 
10g. Alexander exprefes the emotion excited by the Senes then immediately | sefore him, 
or thofe he had lately beheld. —~205. Sympathy of th "Troops on board, a arrival 
near one of the mouths of the Indus.——227. Digrefion on the qualities and defgns 
of Atexander ; on the effects of his premature death; on the calamities brought upin 
India by more inhuman invaders in later ages: by mercantile tyranny, by laughter, and 
famine. +3. 5+ Pernicious effet of martial poetry on the imagination and“conuxé of 
men in antient and in the middle ages;—projlitution of poetry to flatter defpots ;—cabinet 
Ofea defpot—wifh that poetry may hereafter be employed to worthier purpofe%s——4o1. 
Return of Alexander from the Indian Ocean—he is encouraged and confirmed in his 
great commercial fehemes.——417. Triumphant March from the banks of the Indus. 
——425. Sonzs of the troops—and enumeration of the infults Greece had received from 
Afatic robbers and defpots.——496. Compleat vengeance only taken by Alexanders —~ 
git. Arrival at Sufa. 














N~™ the new Lorp of ofP sta’ s wide domain 
Down fierce Hypasres feeks the Inpran Main; 


+ 


Alexander's expedition. After his defeat at Arbela, the feeble Darius was feized 
by a party of his own Satraps and Officers, Beflus, who was at the head of the 
confpiracy, affumed the title of King: of Perfia, took the name of Artaxerxes and 
feems to have made preparations for oppofing Alexander. The fpeed and vigilance 
however of the Grecian General fruftrated his defigns; and the con(pirators, finding 
themfelves fo hard prefled that they could not carry off the captive ‘monarch, mur- 
dered him, and flying left his body behind. Thig atrocions a& ferved but to ftimu- 
late Alexander. It is pleafing to trace him, as he i i hurried along by a generous 
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High on.the leading prow the Conquero: ftands, 


Eyes purer fkies, and marks diverging ftrands. 


indignation in purfuit of the affaffins, irft in an Eaflerly and then in a Northern 
diredtion, through the heart of Afia, Bazaernes was delivered up by the Indians on 
the weft of the Indus and exeeuted. The fear of being purfued into their deferts 
induced the Scythians to fengythe head of Spitamenes; Satibarzanes was killed in 
battle, And it was in vain that Beffus crofled the great ridge of Hindoo Kho, the 
Indian @aucalus, laid wafte the country at the foot of the mountains, and burned 
the boats in which he had tranfported himfelf and his followers acrofs the Oxus. 


The indefatigable avenger of Darius followed clofe upon his footfteps,? He was 


feized by Ptolemy not far from the banks of the Jakartes or Sihon. At the fight 
of Beffus, Alexander flopped his chariot and afked, why he had firft put in ch@ins 
and afterwards murdered his Sovereign, who was alfo his friend and benefactor. 
The villainy of courtiers is equalled only by their meannefs. It was not, my ad 
merely, replied the culprit: all who were about Darius were \concerned. ’ We 
hoped by this means to make our peace with Alexander.” (Arran. B. Til) 
By fuch a defence he paffed fentence upon himfelf.—On repsffing the mountains, 
Alexander moved direétly eaftward. During his progrefs along the fkirts of India, 
he had gathered fuch information as probably revived many pleafing ideas that were 
flumbering in his breaft. Iris reafonable to conjegture that his mina had dwelled 
upon thofe remote regions with peculiar complacency from his earlieft youth; 
for the reports at this peried current among the Greeks concerning India, confifled 
of fome genuine information mixed with a large proportion of fable and unauthori- 
zed tradition. _ Tales of this romantic caft are admirably calculated to inflame a fuf- 
ceptible imagination. In every age the effec of fuch a mifly and magnified view 
of diftant objects has been powerfully felt. We may recolle& in what gold: n CO- 
lours the unexplored ‘countries of America exhibited themfelves to European imagi- 


aations about the time of Raleigh's expedition: and we may thus conceive fome 


" A thou- 
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A thoufand fails attendant catch the wind, - 8 
And yet a thoufand prefs the wave behind; 

Two Veteran hofts, outftretched on either hand, 

Wide wave their wings and fweep the-trembling 4and. 


faint idea of the feelings and. expeations with which fach a man as maracas 
muft have entered India. Strabo (B. XV.) confirms. thefé refleGions. 


V. 2. Fierce Hydafpes. The five great rivers of the Panyan or province of La 
HORE are precipitated from different parts of the lofty and extenfive ridge of Him- 
maleh, Iisaus, vor the frow, mountains. They foon attain a confiderable bulk: 
their vait rapidity thews the great declivity. of the countries at the foot of this chain.“ 
The natives demolifhed a bridge of boats, thrown by Nadir Shah acrofs the 
Acefines, by rolling large trees into the flream. (Abdul-Kurreem, Memoirs p. 3.) 
The @ahe writer compares the Sinde (Indus) to a deadly fnake, on account both of 
its winding courfe and rapid current. Mr. Forfer, July 10th, 1783, found this 
river very rapid and turbulent, though it was not agitated by any wind: % was 
three quarters of a mile broad 20 miles above Attock. The water was extremely 
cold and turbid; it was therefore affeded by the rains and melted fnows. The Hy- 
dafpes. and Agefines as we fhall find below, rufh together with prodigious impetu- 
ofity, and with fuch danger to Mavigators that fome of Alexander's large fhips were 
loft, many. veflels damaged and the whole fleet thrown into conflernation. The 
Hydafpes becomes navigable a few miles below its moft remote fource. After tra. 
verfing the happy valley of Cafhmere, it cuts its way through deep ranges of moun- 
tains: where it hurries along with fuch rapidity that the flouteft elephant cannot 


preferve his footing in it. (Rennel, Memoir end ed. P- 99.) 


V. 3—8. The troops had fo feverely fuffered from the rains that all the influence 


of their general could not prevail upon them to advance beyond the Hyphafis, the 
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The, ferried Phalanx Terror ftalks befide, r 
And fhaxes o’er blazing helms his crefted pride; 10 
While Vicrory, ftill companion of his way, 


Sounds her loud trump and flaunts her banners gay. 


By mofs-grown cliffs, where infant fountains weep; 


Where cataracts thunder down the fhattered fteep; 
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moft eafterly river of the Panjab. On the farther bank of this river ke erected 

12 large altars to mark the limit of his expedition. His enterprizing ge‘aius, after 
“this difappointment, was obliged to direc itfelf towards a new objeét. He had al 
ready ftationed a body of troops on the Hydafpes with orders to provide a fleet, 
This fleet he deftined to explore, firlt the rivers and afterwards the coafts of the In- 
dian Ocean weftward from the mouth of the Indus to the Perfian gulph.* ‘Or his 
return to the banks of the Hydafpes he found that about 2,000 veflels had been 
built or colleéted. One third of the army, which altogether confifted of 120,000 
mtn, was placed on board this flect. Another: third was dire&ed to attend the 
movements of the fleet on the right, and the remainder on the left hand of the 
river, ‘+ The condudt of this expedition (Robertfon’s Antient India p, 17.) was 
committed to Nearchus, an Officer equal to that important truft, But as Alexander 
was ambitious of fame of every kind, and fond of engaging in new and {plendid 
undertakings, he himfelf accompanied Nearchus in his navigation down the river. 
This armament was indeed fo great and magnificent as deferved to be commanded 
by the Conqueror of Afia.” In a modern hiftorian the phrafe “* Conqueror of Ajia”. 
" will appear fomewhat ftrong. ,To the motives of Alexander Dr. Robertfon might 

fafely have added. ardent curiofity. He ftands honourably diftinguifhed among 

Conquerors by his eager thirft as well as liberal encouragement of {cience; and -in 


~ his charagter “+ the romantic traygler is blended with the adyenturots foldier.” 


. ; Where 
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Where frém tlfe rocky pier and: ftream-worn cave * 1 5 
Umbrageous forefts {pan the lurid wave, ; 
Swift-gliding galleys trace the mazy way, 
Their clamours mingle, and thgir ftate difplay. 
Forth from their fecret glooms and rugged foil, 


The voice of ios calls the Sons of fpoil; 20 


V. 13 &e. Arrian’s account of this extraordinary naval proceffion is as r follow’: 
** Orders were given as to the diflances which the baggage and horfe tranfports and 
the war-ve ffels were to obferve, left they fhould run foul of each other. The quick- 
eft failors were not allowed to outfrip the reft. And the noife of the rowing ex- 
@eded any thing ever heard before, partly fgom the multitude of veflels propelled to- 
hes, partly from the number of boatfwains {keleuftai) who gave the word for the 
firolg gd the paufe, and partly from the fhouts uttered by the rowers the inftant 
they flruck the flream. And the banks being frequently higher than the fhips and 
confining the found, returned it from fide to fide greatly increafed: which cffe& was 
enhanced, wherever there were woods on each fide, both by the folitude and echoes. 
And the barbarous fpedtaters were fo furprized at the fight of horfes on board, for no 
fuch fight had ever been beheld in the country of the Indians, that they followed to 
a great diftance. And whereveg the fhouts of the rowers and the found of the oars 
reached the Indians, that had fubmitted to Alexander, thefe alfo crowded to the 
banks of the river and followed, finging in concert after their barbarous manner.”.., 
v1» “ Where the Hydafpes and the Acefines meet, they form one very narrow river 
in place of two; and the current becomes rapid from its confinement, and there are 
prodigious whirlpools from the recoil of the flream; and the water foams and roars 
exceedingly, fo that the found is heard to a great diftance.” He adds, that though 
they were apprized of thefe particulars, the rowers fufpended their oars, and the 


-keleuftai® were Aruck dumb by aftonifhment ; many velels were damaged 
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Far 
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Far o'er acclaiming ee the eer 
Attend the triumph with barbaric fongs, 

Or, {pent with hafte, on wreathes of proftrate grafs 
Recumbent, watch the long proceffion pafs; 
Admiring much, as varied barks fucceed, 25 
But moft the wonder of the wafted fteed. 
—The line Hows on, by many a palmy ifle, 

Round jutting capes, down many a deep defile, * 
Where rifted mountains o’er the loft array 
Fling their vaft fhadows, and exclude the day: >*"30 
While Echo, liftening from her dripping cave, 

~ Mocks the fhrill cry, dafhed oar, and rippling wave. 
——Now, quick emerging, o’er the wondering vale 
Peeps the proud beak, and gleams the illumined fail— 
—~-Now fudden horror chills the jocund courfe— 35 
Impetuous rivers clafh with headlong force— 

Dire feeths the foam, and loud the furges roar; 


- The deafened Bands fufpend the uplifted oar; 
. Back 


ae 
Back reels the fldod—devouring eddies curl— - 


And foundering keels revolve with dizzy whirl, go 


From diftant heights, the Shepherd’s awe-ftruck gave 
War’s pomp terrific,, pacing flow, furveys; 
O’er his ftrained bofom, billowy paffions roll 
Their ddverde tides, and poife his ftruggling foul. 
“«, Quick, quick avert thy eins fight; "45 
«To fafer climes oh fpeed thy inftant flight.’ i 
Thus Dane warns—in vain—the potent charm 
Roots his fixed foot and grafps his rigid arm. 
—So when dark volumes of the labouring ftorm 
Sail flow o'er earth, arfd day’s bright arch deform, .. 50 
Swift floods of flame when fkies unfolding pour, 
And onward rolls the long explofive roar, 
Pale, fad, transfixed, the gafping Wanderer ftands, 


Refigns his {wimming head and powerlefs hands : 


Yet, 


oe 
Yet, ere he finks, with mild reviving glow ~ 55 
Back to the feats of fenfe his {pirits flow; 
Then breaks thy gloom, Defpair; Hope’s ftreaming light 
Scare8 the gaunt forms that crofs thy troubled night; 


And Fancy, fallying mid the wild career, 
Bids Wonder ope the clofe-preffed lids of Fear, 60 


Wiru deep-felt tread the founding march difturbs 
The dark recefles of the matted herbs; 
Uncoiling Serpents rear the towery creft, 


Point the dire hifs, and {well the {peckled breaft; 


> 


* V. 63—67. The Serpents of this diftti& were accounted very formidable, 
Ariftotle (on Animals. Francofurti P+ 255.) mentions one {pecies fo venomous, that 
for his bite alone there is no remedy. The fame author (p. 254.) lays it down asa 
general charadter of the wild beafts of Afia, that tey are more favage than in any 
other quarter of the globe. Modern experience of the dauntlefs ferocity uf the Ty- 
ger of Bengal feems to give fome countenance to this Opinion, The number of 
thefe animals and the depredations they commit, will perhaps appear. incredible. 
In one year in Dinagepour* alone 10,000 Tupees were paid for tygers; the Compa- 
ny’s reward for deflroying a tyger is 10 rupees. Ican add on the authority of 
two Gentlemen, well qualified to judge, that probably not fewer than 5 or 6,000 na- 
tives are annually defiroyed in Bengal by tygers. The bite of ferpents proves 
fatal to a great number. Arrian (Amit, 1668, p. 538—g.) having mentioned 


: Through 


*Oac of the 8 diftrias of Bengal and Bahar, 





(9) 


Swift, Tertor’s arm lays low the hideous heads, -65 


The venomed monfters dart to diftant beds; ‘ 


Aghaft the Tyger and the Lion quake, - 7 
Shrink from their bulk and crouch withirt the brake 


Through quivering foliage fteely luftres glance; 
With kindling eye-ball from his holy trance, ; 79 
Behold! the foul-abftraged Faquir ftart, 

And human feelings touch his. palfied heart, 


G°o 
the fize, {wiftnefs, and variegated colours of the ferpents, adds that the Greek Phy- 
ficians had not difcovered any remedy for their bite; the Indians however knew a 
remedy; Alexander therefore retained about him the beft Indian Phybeaae: and 
cauled it to be proclaimed through the camp, that whoever was bitten by a ferpent, 
fhould Tepalt to the King’s tent. 


Vea | Faguir. The Faquirs “or devotees of India rank under feveral “different 
clafles, each diftinguifhed by its peculiar title and object: as the Sinaffee or Brami- 
nical pilgrim, who cuts and fhaves all the hair from his head, burns his bramjnical 
thread, and clothing himlelf in two red cloths, and taking a bamboo ftaff of his own 
height in his right hand and an earthen pot in his left, forfakes his wife and chil- 
dren; the Ban Peruft is one who after 50 years of age devotes himlelf to the fervice 
of God in the defert. The Catry-Patry-Pandarams do not fly the face of man, but 


by-engagjng to maintain a perpetual filence, they at once renounce the great cha- 


Cc —And 


( 10 )j 
—And you, mild tenants of the peaceful fhore, 


Which ne’er Invader’s ftep profaned before, 


raderifticgattribute of cational nature, and the beft comfort of life—the mutual in- 
terchange of lentiment, Their mode of foliciting alms is by ftriking together the 
palms of their hands at the doors of houfes. But voluntary tortures, far exceeding 
in feverity thefe examples of mortification, are among the moft familiar {pedtacles to 
the obfervers of Windco manners, nor has any of the various modes of fuperftition 
giver rif to fufferings fo horrible to conceive as thofe, which fome ‘of thefe fanatics 
infli@ upon themfelves ; fuch as keeping the eyes all day long fixed upon the Sun— 
an Eaft Indian Sun !—Clafping the hands over the head, till the arms w'ther, and 
the mufcles and joints are become incapable of motion: clenching the fift till the 
nails grow through the back of the hands. Sometimes they embrace the opportuni- 
ty of being cruthed to death under the *vheels of the chariots of their idols, when 
thefe enormous firndures are moved along by hundreds of hands at their feftivals. 
One of thefe vidtims of fanaticifm burned himfelf to death in the prefenceof “‘lex- 
ander and his officers. ——Mr. Sonnerat has figured one, whofe cheeks are perforat- 
ed wita a rod of iron, which alfo pafles through his tongue; on the projecting ends 
is fixed another piece of iron, bent like an horfe-fhoe, and hanging down under his 
chin. Has the emulation of vanity or elegance in Europe contrived more varia- 
tions of drefs, or this brutal {pirit of devotion, of prattices at once ridiculous and 
horrible? 1 will add, from the fame Mr. Sonnerat? a fpecimen of occafional piety, 
which may vie with the habitual penances of the Faquir. When an Hindoo defires 
to thew his fenfe of gratitude towards the Goddefs Mariatala, two hooks are paffed 
through the fkin and muicles of his back. The hooks are appended to one end of a 
fever, which refts upon an upright piece about 20 feet high. The votary is hoifted 
up into the air by depreffing the oppofite end of the lever. In general he bears in 
one hand a fabre and in the other a fhield; during his elevation he imitates the 


geflures ofa man engaged in combat. Whatever may be his feelings, he_muft ap- 


. Who 


( 12 ) 
Who bafle fecuze amid your funny glades, - 75 
Or ply the loom beneath your fcented fhades, * 


pear chearful and alert, ‘under penalty of expulfion from his caft, which is a very 
uncommon event, This edifying exercife is, aS doubtlefs it ought to be, performed. 
before an admiring concourfe of {pe@ators, principally compofed of ladies, who in 
all countries difpute the palm of devotion with the rougher fex, and in moft, for 
very obvious reafons, bear it away. (See Sonnerat Voyage. aux Indes 1. 244. 
pl. 66.) See alfo at the emd fome refleions on the torpid indolence (faineantife) 
of the Afiatics. 


s] 
Vv. 74+ The txpeditions of Hercules and Bacchus into India are to be ranked 


among thofe fables, with which nations alt up the void of their early hiflory. They:* 
were accordingly long fince reje@ed by the. gpod fenfe of Strabo as fabulous. Une 
der Darius Hyfafpes a naval expedition down the Indus—not by way of the By. 
da{p#s*-% faid by Herodotus to.have been accompliflied by Scylax. This expedi- 
tion, however, is not mentioned by Nearchus, Ariftobulus, Arrian or Ptolemy 
(Robertfon p. 187.) Ina fpeech in which Alexander vehemently reproaches the 
Macedonians, he afferts that no one eyer crofled the Indus before except Baw. 
chus, and that no one had ever. ded an army through the defert Gedrofia 
(Arrian, B. Vil). Though the filence of the writers abovementioned may appear 
remarkable, yet there does nog feem to be any contradidion between them and 
Herodotus. Scylax did not crofs, he only navigated the Indus. He had no defign 
of conqueft; and I do not fee any reafon for imagining that the fubfequent cone 
queéfts of Darius extended beyond, or to the Eaft of, that river, (Compare Rennel 
Introd. p. 22. 23.): 


V. 76. In Hindoftan the weaver early in the morning fets up his loom under the 
fhadow of a tree, and takes it down in the eyening. The fine muflins are wrought 
within ddbrs ; the thread, of which they are made, is too delicate to be expofed to 


C 3 How 


‘ 


( 12) 
How throbbed each gentle breaft with wild alarms, 
As o’er you burft the ftartling blaze of arms?— 


the agitation of the air. But near manufaduring villages, it is not uncommon to 
fee groves, full of looms employed iit the weaving of coarfer cloths.—(See Sketches 
relating to the Hindoos. p. 32.) 


Vv. 7 genile breafts. Inthe whole courfe of his marches in India, from Caucafus 
to Moultan, Alexander experienced the natives to be a brave and hardy race; all 
we know concerning them at prefent impreffes the fame idea. A [pirit of rapine, 
which civilization gradually foftens into independance, is natural to men jnhabiting 
countries rugged with mountaihy and abounding in fafinefles. Fventure here to 
fappofe that in the Delta of the Indus, as in that of the Ganges, the character of the 
natives is foft and gentle. Moft authors, tranfcribing one another with ferupulos 
fidelity, give us to underftand that this wildnefs of character co-extends with the re- 
ligion of Brimha, and is its effect. This reprefentation betrays ignorance begh of 
hiftory and of human nature. Chriftians themfelves are not more bloodthirfty and 
rapacious, than the Raipoots, Mabrattas, and other Gentoo tribes. The comparifon 
of religious codes, with the hiftory of nations profefling obedience to them, will de- 
monttrate that till the mind is prepared, precepts are of fmall avail; and furely their 
value has ar all times been exceffively over-rated. The art of humanizing the mind 
doubtlefs in great meafure confifts in making it feedthe full force of moral obliga~ 
tion; but precepts are little calculated to produce this falutary effet; and I hardly 
know any thing but arithmetic that ean be tolerably taught by dry rules. Thofe 
who undertake to educate children and convert heathens are feldom fenfible of this 
important truth. If well apprehended, it will induce the philofopher to look out for 
more efficacious caufes of the unoffending manners of fome Hindoo tribes than pre- 
cepts however jue, and fentiments however beautiful, contained in their facred books. 
Leave the reflecting reader to develope thefe ideas and to apply the principle to 


a? ~—Roufed 


{ 13) 


—Roufed ‘mid the filence of their lone retreats, 


Your Rajaus hafte from foreft-cin@ured feats, * 8a 


other cafes. Let him alfo confider if it would not be prudent fo afcertain the effe& 
compleatly, before we attempt to fpecify the caufe? Does this gentlenefs of manners 
Hlow from equity or imbecillity of mind ? Depravity, we know, does not always walk 
with the dagger in her hand: and it is almoft a reproach to the abject flaves of 
defpotifm that they are incapable of a Courageous crime. I fee as deep flains of. 
guilt upon the Gentoo rulers as upon our European potentates and fftefmen, 
T have learned with forrow bat without furprize, that too many of the poorer clafs in: 
Bengal are’ fraudylent, falfe and venal—Gentoos as well as Mahometans, In every. 
climate alike a dependant differs little from % corrupted foul, It by no means, how- 
evem follows that we fhould withdraw our pity from an unhappy people, degraded. 
by®oppreflion; but rather that every one contribute his utmoft to banith flavery and 
defpouilm of every fpecies from the face of the, earth, The moral chara@er of the 
Hind$os can never begin to improve, if it needs improvement, till the laft hour of. 
their mercilefs tyrants from furope fhall arrive. Aud then perhaps they will,only. 


experience a change of tyrants. , ‘* 


V. 80. foref-cinétured feats.” In’ the part’-of India, fo. improperly called the 
Peninfula, the,refidence of thofe Rajahs or feudal Chiefs, whole poffeffions are fitu- 
ated in woody or hilly traéts, is f&quently encompafled by an impenetrable” thicket 
of bamboos and other thorny plants, This Ting is fometimes not lefs than 4 miles 
in breadth. The roads are flanked on each fide with plantations, from which the 
enemy may be annoyed during his approach: thus Bufh-fighting is not peculiar to- 
the new continent. Man is every where what circumftances make him. ‘The roads: 
are traced in a very ferpentine direftion and are interfeQed with many. barriers, 
How much every thing is calculated in this manner for defence, the following quota- 
tion-may {grve to-fhew. , 


Spice 


( 14 ) 
Spiee, gold, and gems, and fine-wrought fabfics. bring, 
And foothe with gifts out-{pread the Stranger-King. . 


Le On our arrival before the tawn of Shevigerry, the Polygar Rajah retired to the 
thickets, near 4 miles deep, in front GF his Comby, which they cover and defend. He 
manned the whole extent of a flrong embarkment, that feparates. the wood and open 
country,+.++-+.+..and muftered 8 or g,o00 men in arms........Finding that 
they ¢rifled with our propofals, the line was ordered under arms on the morning fol- 
lowing....... It commenced by the Europeans and 4 battalions of Seapoys, mov- 
ang againft the embarkment which covers the wood. The Polygars, in full forces 
oppofed us, but our troops —nained with their firelocks fhouldered undeg an heavy 
fire, until they approached the embarkment; where they gave a general difcharge 
and rufhed upon the enemy. By the vigour of this advance, we got poflefion of 
the fummit, and the Polygars took poft on the verge of the adjoining wood, difput- ~ 
ing every ftep with great lofs on both fides. As we found the Comby could not be 
penetrated in front, we proceeded to cut a road through impenetrable thitkets for 
3 miles to the bafe of the hill that bounds the Comby en the weft. We continued 
to cv our way under an unabating fire from 8,000 Polygars” (did thofe who were 
billed and wounded during the great lofs rife like Falftaff, and fall to again?)...... 

«++ Before funfet we had opened a paflage entirely to the mountain; it is ex- 
tremely high, rocky and in many places perpendicular.” Sometimes within the 
circular thicket there is an area many miles.in circumference, in the centre of which 
is the town, (See Fullarton’s View of the Englifh Interefts in India, a book which 
gught to bear a very different title p. 128. &c. and Sketches P+ taz. Kc.) 


V. 81. At Tatta or Pattala, at the head of the Delta, the antients purchafed 


Apices, gems, filks, cottons, black-pepper-More eafterly emporiums furnifhed 


pearls, ivory and a few articles befide. Sindon, fine linen, is fuppofed to have de- 
rived its name from Sindus or Indus, ‘Atrian, whom: one always quotes in prefer- 
ence ta the undiflinguifhing compiler, Diodorus, or the exaggerating xheturisian, 


THE 


(15) 

Tue glowing-Hrro—while refponfive fhores 
Ring to the labour of unnumbered oars, — . 
While with flow pace, his long-protraéed tran =. 85 
Toils up the ftceg, expands along the plain; *. 
While Tribes of tawnier hue and lighter drefs 
Submiffive awe, by fuppliant figns exprefs, 
And Patriarchs hoar, and Chiefs of manly prime » - 
Bend tq the Warrior of the Weftern clime; 99 
From the {cared groves as plumes unknown arife, 


“St¥inge notes refound, and glarce more vivid dies; 


° . 

Curtin’, fpeaks of the extreme whitenefs of the Indian linen, as he calls it, untefs as 
he very properly adds, the blacknefs of complexion of the Indians makes it appear 
whiter than it really is. (p. 530.)—As to Gold, of the 20 Perfian Satrapies undere 
Darius Hyftafpes, India alone paid its tribute in this metal, the reff in filver—the ' 
rivers of the Panjab were auriferous, particularly the Eaftern branches of the Indus 
(Rennel XXV.}—There was an anticnt fable, that ants as big as foxes threw up gold,” 
along withthe foil. Nearchus feems to have given fome countenance to this account, 
and Megafthenes ftill more. Arrian Jaughs at it as well as Strabo, who adds, that 
the ants were reported to defend the treafure with great refolution, and fometimes to 
kill both men and horfes in the conteft. But what if fome curious piece of Natural 
Hiflory thould be thus difguifed? Nearchus faw the ikins of thefe ants; a teftimoy 
too. exprefs, and a witnefs too refpedtable, to be flightly rejected. 


V. 82—-86. Tribes. Hiflorians inform us that as the armament advanced, the 
5 a 
tribes on either fide were compelled or perfuaded ta fybmit. 


As 


( 16) 
As ftems of ranker growth and gaudier Alowers 
Rutiwine wild fragrance round unfading bowers, 
And Giant trunks outftretch their mightier fhoots, 9§ 
Spread ampler leaves, and tempt with fairer fruits; 


As to their dark pavilions, terror-chaced, _ 
Grim tyrants of the toreft, growling, hafte; 


In fwift fucceflion as before his eyes 


A new Creation’s crowded wonders rife—_ 100 
—And now, his nodding prows triumphant dance : 


O’er fwelling waves, on Indus’ broad expanfe; ~* > 


_ V. 101. Tide and Bore. The Bore is ‘* the fudden influx of the tide, in a body 
of water, elevated above the common furface of the fea” (Rennel XXV).  Alex- 
ander and his troops, fays Arrian, were not a little aftonifhed, when the ebb left 
their veflels aground; but they were Rill much more aftonifhed, when they were lift- 
ed again by the waves, ruthing upon them in a great body. This affeétion of the great 
fea, as that hiftorian terms it, equally furprized and terrified Cxfar and his troops, to 
whom it was unknown; and furely nothing could be more capable of infpiring ter 
ror, till the law of the reciprocation of the tide was difcovered, It belongs to philo- 
. fophy to difarm Nature as well as Superflition of her terrors. The reader will re- 
colleét that in the Mediteranean the tides are {carce perceptible, and for along time 
were actually not perceived. On account of their {mall proficiency in phyfiological 


i , ids > Bini 
knowledge, the ancicnts were incapable of perceiving phoenomena mucl. more ftrik- 


: With 


(17) 
With eye aftonifhed now he marks the tide 
Propel its curly foam, now flow fubfide; 
Now lifts, with ftartled ear, ‘he angry Borz 105 
His whelming wave urge on, ahd boifterdus roar-— 
—Long mute, long fixed by Extacy’s controul, 


Pours forth at laft the fervour of his foul. 


“ Har, Thou unnamed: of Greece! Thou {portive « 
God! 
“ Coxtroller of the flood! whofe changeful nod 110 


a 


‘ Now rolls thy living liquids o’er the ftrand, é 


a 


‘ Now calls them refluent from thy lawns of fand, 


“© Who now, with arm upreared and murmurs hoarfe, 
e oy 


“ Full in mid ftream impelleft their furious courfe; 


ing than thefe inconfiderable movements of the waters. In many refpedts the anci- 
ents had not much more ufe of their fenfes, than infants have of their muf- 
cles. Phylical fcience, by exercifing and dire&ing the fenfes, never fails to render 
them more acute. (For the Tides and Bore fee Robertfon p. 188. and Ren- 
nel"ub, itp.) 


D “« Ture 


+ 


( 18) 
«« Ture I invoke! thy name, thy nature fayr Lea, 
‘© Oh! grant thy prefence to the eye of Day! 
6 §o fhall thy cenfors blaze, thy temples rife, 
«© And Nations offer rightful facrifice. 
“¢ Our Weftern Main thou fcorneft—Benumbing Sleep 
«¢ With leaden {ceptre quells that fluggifh Deep.” 120 
So fpake the Monarch, and with arms outfpread, 
Bowed to the Power unknown his radiant head 2 
Mufing he bends, as though beneath the wave 
He faw revealed the Godhead’s chryftal cave; 
Then, flow with {weeping eye, from fhore to fhore 125 
The twinkling mafs of waters meafures o’er; 
Now, with uplifted brow, purfues the gale, . 
Whofe playful pinion fans the panting vale; 
Marks giant harvefts wave, or graffy dells 


“Wind their foft lap around the copfe-crowned {wells; 13 


Now o’er the foreft’s clofely-tufted head 


He longs with airy flep aloft to tread; 
: O’er 


( 19 ) 
O’er chetquered fhades where whifpering branches" play, 
On Nature's yielding couch his limbs to lay 7 
” Now ftarts, with infant eagernefs, to chace 135 
The bright-plumed rivals of the infe& race. 
—Soft, foothing {cenes! you lulled to fhort repofe 
An heart, where ¢ver-reftlefs ardour glows, vee 
The galm you breathe could ftill the ViGor’s mind, 
_ Though foaritig hopes pertutb, and wreaths frefh-twineds 
26s the green fod, awhile his eye-balls reft; 142 
Joy'sgenial tide: pervades his rifing breaft; 
And ve his tongue the bland emotions owns, 
And warbles. Gratulation’s dulcet tones.. 
** Ye Fields for ever fair, Thou, mighty ftream! 145 
“« Bright Regions! bleft beyond the Mufe’s dream! 


V. 145. ke. “In every ftep of his progrefs, fays Dr. Robertfon, obje&s no lefs 
Ariking than new prefented.themfelyes to Alexander. The magnitude of the Tndus, 
even after he had feen the Nile, the Euphrates, and the. Tigfis, mut have filled him « 


D “ Thou 


( 20 ) 
< "Thou, fruitful womb of ever-teeming- Earth! 
Ye foftering fkies, that rear each beauteous birth! 
“ Trees, that aloft uprear your ftately height! 
« Whofe fombrous branches fhed a noontide night! 150 
« Groves, that for ever wear the {mile of fpring! 


‘© Gay birds, that wave the many-tinted wing! 


a 
a 


Of Reptiles, Fithes, Brutes ftupendous forms! _ 


a 


_* And Ye, of namelefs Infects glittering {warms ! 

—‘ Sons of foft toil, whofe fhuttle Beauty throws, 1 55 
“© Whofe tints the Graces’ earneft hands difpofe, ~~ . 

*¢ Whofe guilelefs bofom Care avoids and Crime, 


“ Gay as your groves and cloudlefs as your clime! 


‘© Primeval Piles, that rofe in maffive pride, - 


$s Ere Weftern Art her firft, faint effort tried! 160 


with furprize. No Country he had hitherto vifited was fo populous and well culti- 
yated, or abounded in fo many valuable produétions of Ar and Nature.” The 
Panjab produces wine, fugars, and cotton, which Jaft fupplied the manufa@ures of 
the province. It has alfo wonderfully produdive falt mines. *Arrian tells us that 
the Indus is the only river befides the Nile that produces Crocodiles; the ancient 
- writers infil upon its abundance of filbes. ; Ye 


( a1 ) 
Ve Brachmans old, whom purer zras bore, 
_ Ere Weftern Science lifped her infant lore ! 


‘ How will your wonders flufh the Athenian Sage? 


‘ How ray with glory my hiftéric page?’ 


«N n’er——-though the feries of my martial. toils.” 165 
“ Has led iny footfteps o’er a thoufand foils— : 
“@Ne’er through my breaft hasequal tranf{port ftreamed,. 
“* Ne’gr on thefe eyes fuch pure effulgence beamed. 
“< How mean thy vale, O Tempe! ah how vain _ 
‘* The boaft, Euphrates, of thy boundlefs plain! = 17¢ 
“ How fade the glories of the favoured tide, 
“ Whofe waves beneath my rifing bulwarks glide !"” 
ae Nor Fancy now,, with lingering fondnefs ftrays. 


“* O’er thofe fair fields, where {parkling Pharphar plays;. 


Vin 59-%62. & obfervations at the end on the antiquity of the Hindoos &c. 
. Where 


- ( 22 )° 


Where his fmooth ftate refleéts Damafcus’ towers, 175 


”~ 
n 


”~ 
nw 


Or pieafed Orontes, mid his whifpering bowers, 


‘© Hears Syrian Virgins pour the thrilling ftrain, 


a 
“a 


Breathe the warm figh, and foothe the tender pain.” 


# Ye blooms, that proud difplay the glowing hue, 
« And fip the beverage of ambrofial dew! - 


a 
n 


Skies, that the Seafons bind in lafting peace, 
And bid the difcord of the rivals ceafe, 


a 
wn 


“WV. 175-—8. The foftnefs of Syrian manners; and the beauty and fertility of ma- 
ny diftriés in Syria are univerfally known. The environs of Antioch, particularly 


—————-——that fweet grove ~ = 


Of Daphne by Orontes—-——___—_. 

did not acquite their full celebrity, till afterwards, during the reign of the Macedo- 
nian kings of Syria. One may however fairly prefume, that not only the perma- 
nent beauties of fitnation, but thofe more perifhable produdtions of naturé, which 
fo richly adorned it, exifted in the time of Alexander. Mr. Gibbon will give the 
reader an idea of this fpot and of the fables belonging to it; for this, like every 
ether fpot, in any way remarkably diftinguifhed by Nature had its appropriate 
fables, and the mythology of the Greeks is almoft always of an agtéeable cat, - 


a 


Save 


( 23 ) 


< ave Winters, ruthlefs foulHe drives afar 

“© O’er blafted realms his serupett Mhakea car—" 

«¢ And you, where Day{pring’s fretheft glances fhine, 

‘¢ Fair Gardens, planted by anshand divine ! *, 186 

‘© Sue, at whofe call the clime remote appears, 

*¢ Who fpreads Exiftence through departed years— 

“ Oft hall HER hand before my charmed fight, 

“t Your {miling femblance hold, and colours bright; 190 
mre And Fancy fill, mid Nightis infpiring fhades, 

With fond illufion rove among your glades. 

—‘* Paufe! vagrant Airs, whofe wings afar diffufe © 

‘“« The floating fragrance of your balmy dews, 

‘< A moment paufe! then, gently flitting, bear. 195 

‘© Wide o’er Elyfian lands the vow I fwear. 7 

——‘* When every clime fhall fee my flag unfurled, 


“ And boundlefs Commerce mix a cultured world, . 


Vv. 197° &c., Several of the moft popular mqdern writess, as Pope in England 
e s 
From 


| ( 24 ) | 
«¢ From mad mifrule reclaimed, and brutal ftrife, 


“ Traihed to the foft civilities of life, 200 


. 


and Boifeau in Franos, have amufed themfelves with reprefenting Alexander as & 
mere madman. And without doubt it was much more obvious, confidering only 
his military expeditions and paffionate exceffes, to bring the matter to this fimple 
iffue, than to enter into his extenfive {chemes and difcern the policy of his arrange- 
ments. Montefquieu has contributed towards the vindication of his character. 
4* “Alexarder, fays he, formed the defign of uniting the Indies to the Weftern na- 
tions by a maritime commerce, as he had already united them by the colonies he 
eftablithed by land.” (B. XXI. ch, 7.) Montefquiea however denies that he built 
Alexandria with commercial views; as Lucretius denies the eye to be made for 
fecing. Full juftice has fince been done to Alexander by one endowed with ale : 
talents Montefquieu poffeffed, and all he wanted, towards forming a compleat philo- 
fopher, ‘“ When you have reflected that Alexander in the fiery feafon c* pleafure, 
and in the very delirium of vidory, built more cities than all the other Con- 
querors of Afia have deftroyed, when you confider -that it is a young man who 
changes the commerce of the world, you will be furprized to find Boileau treating 
him, firft as a madman and then as an highwayman, and propofing to La Reine, 
as lieutenant of the police, fometimes to confine and fometimes to hang him. 
This propofal could not have been admited either according to the cuflom of Paris 
or the law of nations. Alexander would have pleaded that, having been eleaed, at 
Corinth, Caprain General of Greece, and in this capacity having it in charge to 
avenge his country of all the invafions of the Perfians, he did no more than his duty 
in deftroying their empire: and that having always joined. magnanimity to the moft 
fignal eourage, having .refpeted the wife and daughters of Darius, who were his 
prifoners, he did not on any account deferve confinement or the gallows, and that at 
all events he appealed from the faid Monfieur La Reinie’s. fentence to the tribunal of 
the, whole world, : : 


When 


2 RS) 
** When Home’s dear ties fhall fix each roaming horde, 
‘* And Earth fhall kneel before her Grecian Lord, 
‘“* Here fhall my arms be hung—in this retreat 


“* My age .repofe—here fix it’s filent feat.” 


Here clofed his lips—ftill fpake his gliftening eye, 205 
Still Admiration heaved her deep-drawn figh; 


waagRollin pretends that Alexander took the famous city of Tyre purely to ferve. the 
Jews, who did not love the.Tyrians, It is néverthelefs probable that he had fome 
other reafons, as it was by no means the part of a wife gencral to leave Tyre, miitrets 
of tife fea, when he was about to attack Egypt.” See other paflages (art. Alexandre 
Diét, Philofophique) of Voltaire, who has written hiflory with the fagacity of Locke 
and the humanity of Fenelon, and been calumniated accordingly. Diodorus Si- 
culus {peaks of memorandums of Alexander, found after his death, for confolidating 
the union of his fubje&s. He built cities, fays Montefquieu, and would not fuffer 
the Ichthyophagi to live upon fifh, being defirous that the maritime-countries fhould 


be inhabited by civilized nations, His liberal policy in the treatment of nis con- 
quered fubjecdts, in oppofition to the advice of Ariftotle, is juftly commended by 
Dr. Robertfon.—-Now confider that the ancients were fcarce fo far advanced in poli- 
tical ceconomy as in natural philofophy; remember alfo that the Greeks looked 
* upon the barbarians, that is, all but themfelves, juft as Slave-merchants and Weft- 
Andia planters look upon Negroes; and then determine what muft have been the 
originality of Alexander’s genius, the enlargement of his conceptions, and the 
equity oPhis mind, whenever ambition did not interfere with the latter quality. 


E > Around - 


* 


( 26 ) 
Around the foul-wrapt Chief—in crowded rifigs 
His kindling warriors prefs—the deftined Kings, 
Of mighty ftates—They catch the Monarch’s fire: 
Their geftures, ‘foon, the train remote in{pire; 210 
From foul to foul triumphant ardours run, 
And all partake the blifs of Philip’s fon; 
At firft low murmurs creep; at length the bands | 

_Ope their glad lips and {mite their joyous hands, 

The land and waters pout exulting cries, 213 
And pealing fhouts affail the Indian Skies—- =~” - 
—Hke, from applauding myriads loud acclaim, 

- Accepts the omen of immortal fame, 
And feels affuaged, in that enraptured hour, 
His ardent thirft of Glory and of Power. 220 


V. 208. deflined kings, The names and hiftory of thofe chiefs, whole ambition 
and abilities the premature death of Alexander brought into action, are abundantly 
known. Several of them were prefent on this expeditioa. _s ; 


. And 


oe aa 
And now the Hofts, on India’s fultry verge, 


See {mooth-{pread fhores receive the failing Surge; 


Hoarfe round his finuous fweep of marfhy bounds ° 
5 fe 2 
Hear Ocean murmur ftorm-portending founds, 
Or roar, impatient, from his wave-worn cells, 225 


Loud o’er the lands, where liftening Plenty dwells, 


Vi. 22 - marfhy bounds. At the lower extremity both of the Ganges and Indus 
we fuyd a labyrinth of rivers and creeks, cutioufly interfeAing confiderable tras of 
“Welland. The breadth of the Bengal Sunderlginds is 180 miles. Major Rennel has 
aid down this fingular affemblage of wood and water on a large {cale in his Bengal 
Atlas N8.9XX. The paffages through the Sunderbunds, obferves the fame exccl= 
lent geographer (p. 363.), afford both a grand and a curious fpedtacle; a navigation 
of more than 200 miles through a foreft, divided into numberlefs iflands by a conti- 
nued labyrinth of channels, fo various in point of width, that a veflel has at one 
time her mafts almeft entangled in the trees; and at another, fails uninterruptedly 
on a capacious river, beautifully fkirt with woods, and affording a vifla of many miles 
each way. The water is every where falt; and the whole extent of the foref.aban- 
doned to wild beafts, fo that the fhore is feldom vifited, but in cafes of neceflity, 
In thefe forefts, the wood-cutters and falt-makers exercife their «* dreadful trade” 
at the perpetual rifque of life; for the tygers not only appear on the margin in queft 
of prey, but often, in the night time, fwim to the boats that lie at anchor in the mid- 
dle of the channel, The procefs of nature, in the formation of land by alluvion, 
does not feem to have gonc fo far atthe mouth of the Indus. The dry parts of the 
iflagds are covered only with brufh-wood, the remainder, by much the largeft por- 
tion, confifis of noifome {wamps, and muddy lakes, | . 


E 2 To 


( 28) 

- To wer feared eye,.as Fate’s dark leaves difclofe 
The ghaftly charaéters of India’s woes, 
‘Thy parting fail, O King, ae penfive Mufe 
Witk many a figh, down Indus’ ftream, purfues. 230 
—Large was thy thought, and liberal was thy foul, 
Nor ftooped thy glance beneath bright Honour’s'goal; — 
Beyond the Sage’s ampleft gralp, thy mind 
, Embraced the mighty mafs-of human kind, 
And {purned, with firm difdain, the barbarous rule, 235 
Framed by the Founder of the fubtle School.—~ 
Where awful Hiftory, mid the dome of Fame, 
Awards the Tyrant’s and the Conqueror’s fhame, 
Humanity’s mild voice, ftill raifed for Tuee,. - 
Abates the rigour of her ftern decree. - 240 
For Sympathy could melt that feeling breaft, 
And vanquifhed realms thy healing mercy bleft ; 
On agonizing woe and captive fear, . 


Thy pity dropped the warm balfamic tear:— 
; Thy 


( 29 ) 
And each foft deed, through many a diftant age, 245 


Shall fwell the canvas, and bedew the Stage. 


Lo! in redundant current, eee 
Obedient to.thy call, her Eaftern ftores 5. | 
And ftill, though Plague and Raping “range the land, 
Her fpicy bale perfumes thy chofen ftrand. ° “ 50 
And oh! ‘had years matated the fair defign, 
Te which thy Genius traced the wondrous line; 
_ Had sgnzrat Concorp, from her finifhed fane, - 
Shed her pure light, and breathed her ftrains humane, 
Man’s varied race, from far-diflevered lands, . 255 
Her courts had thronged, and pledged difcoloured hands ; — 
Her fhrines had witneffed varying voices blend 
The vow, and in the ftranger. hail the friend; 
Stern Scythia’s clans had caft their rage afide, 
Unfocial Greece renounced her f{cornful pride; 260 


. a , 
V. 260. Unjdcial Greece. If the reader has not ¢ongeived a proper deteftation of the 


° And 


( go} 
And long, beneath thy ftar’s proteGting ray, « 
Had bloomed the regions of the rifing day; 
With. keen awakened fenfe, the liftening child 
Still on his mother’s fearléfs bofom {miled, 
As, deep concealed o’er-arching fhades amang, 265 
Content had caroled blithe his chearing fong. 
And Rill, from far, the {warm of plunderers loured, 


_Eyed the fair fruits, and but in thought devoured. 


brutal inftitutions of Sparta, let him read the ingenious Mr. De Pau’s recherches furles- 
Grees, or even the ftriGures upon thefe refearches by the: candid Heyne, who has- 
the learning, without the narrownefs, of pedantry (Comment Gottingens. Vol..ix. 
if my memory does not fail me.) Athens had philofophers, and was very little the 
better.” Their difdain of barbarians and: their inhuman: ideas, particularly thofé of 
Ariftotle, on flavery are well known. Their contentious philofophy however only 
produced a waite of genius with fome illiberality of fentiment. Had wealth, power, 
and titles. been unhappily annexed tothe doétrines of any fe@, the. hiftory of thefe. 
fubtleties might have rivalled the horrors of our dogmatical theology. When to 
its ordinary objedts of defire, ambition. aflociates the tempting claim of autliority 
over opinion, it becomes capable, we fee, of converting the moft incomprehenfible 
non{cnfe.inta the moft deadly of weapons. : 


> And. 


. € 31 ) 


But Earth’s fend Hopes, how blafted in their bloom! 


How feels a World convulfed thy fated doom! 270. 
What mingling founds of woe and outrage rife! 
How wild the eddying duft of Ruin flies! 

See frantic Ghiefs. the Mafter’s pile deface, 

Dath down his walls, and fhake the deep-laid bafe f 


é 


V. 269@Immediately upon Alexander's death, fociety was thrown into the moft 
' dreadful convulfions; the moit bloody ‘diffentions broke out among: his generals, 
enabgrMacedonians have been compared to thofe {warms of emigrating rats, the peft 
ofehe North, which, after ravaging whole ceantries, at laft for want of fubfiftance 
fall upon and devour one another. The face of the known world was covered with 
conlufton.* The republics preferved only a vain appearance of liberty, which left: 
the inconveniences without the advantages of that form of government. Turbu- 
lence took the place of ftrength, factions multiplied, and became irreconcileable, 
But the whole contention was for the choice of tyrants, Whether the Seleucida,. 
the Lagide &c, thould have the preference. “ To whom fhall garlands be decreed, 
and whofe fames fhall be demolifhed?” Such was the fubje& of every delibera-. 
tion. And fo bufy was Servility, one moment in eredting, and the next in demo« 
lifing ftatues, that it became the prattice to faw off an old head, and place upon 
the trunk the effigies of a new tyrant. Nor was the world ravaged only by a 
Prolemy, a Caflander, an Antigonus, an Eumenes, charaéters which fill fhone 
with a luftre borrowed from Alexander, but a crowd of petty ufurpers- perpetually 
fprung up, and different countries became the prey of the firft adventurer, who 
invaded them. See the admirable treatife, De (a felicite publique, Bouillon; 
1778 Trl. ch, & 


Mourn, 


($7) - 
Mourn, India, mourn—the womb of future Time 275 
Teems watts the fruit of each portentous crime. 
The Crefcent onward leads confuming hofts, 
And Carnage dogs the’ Crofs along thy coafts; 
From Chriftian ftrands, the Rage accurfed of gain 
‘Wafts all the Furies in her baleful train: — _ 280 
Their eyeball ftrained, impatient of the way, 
- They fnuff, with noftril broad, the diftant prey. 
—And now, the Rout poliutes the hallowed fhore, 
That nurfed young Art, and infant Science bore. > 
Fierce, in the van, her fiecbearel Warfare waves, 285 
- Dire, at her hecls, the cry of hell-hounds raves; 
Roufed by the yell, the Greedy and the Bold - 
eer the favage chace of blood and gold. 


In vain fteep Gwalior rears his towers on high, 


tn vain thy walls, dread Nature, touch the Sky. 290 


Y. 28g2-Gwalior. This aftonifhing fortrefs is firwated on a rock of about 4 miles 


a O'er 


( 33°) 
O’er towers and mountains Slaughtér’s torrent rolls 
No force refifts it, and no mound controuls. 


° 
. 


in length, but narrow, and unequal in breadth: the nek at top is nearly flat. 
The fides are fo fteep as to appear almoft perpendicular, for the rock has been 
fcarped away, where it was not naturally fo fleep. The height above the plain is 
from 200 to 300 feet. The rampart follows the edge of the précipice. The only 
approach is by Reps windingealong the fide of the rock; and this is guarded as well 
by a wall and baflions as by feven flone gate-ways, placed at certain diftantes from 
each other® The area contains noble buildings, refervoirs of water, wells and cul- 
tivated fields, fo that it is a little diftri& within itfelf. (Rennel. 234). It was 

olahcr by the Englifh in 1780.'- The rock ‘Apri; defcribed by "Alexander's hiftori~ 
an, is another of thefe flrong Afiatic holds. -2he fituation of Dellam-cotta, of which 
a flight view is fubjoined to the advertifement, is thus defcribed.—The Southern- 
moft vidgerof the Bootan mountains, rifes near a mile and half perpendicular above 
the plains of Bengal ; 3 it attains this elevation within 15 miles of horizontal diftance, 
From the fummit, the aftonifhed traveller looks back on the plains, as on,an exten- 
five Ocean beneath him. There are not many paffés through this. ridge: Dellam? 
cotta, which commands the principal, was taken by florm by Capt. 1. Jones in 
1773, an exploit which induced the natives of Thibet to fue for peace. The road 
between Bengal and Taffafudon lies chiefly over the fummits of ftupendous smoun- 
tains, or craggy precipices. Between Taffafudon and Paridrong, is a chain of 
mountains ftill higher. They are vifible from the plains of Bengal, at the diftance 
of 150 miles, and are generally covered with fnow (Rennel 302. and Bengal 
Atlas No. ry. Hodges Views in India Nos. I. Il. and Il. ) 


V. agt. &c. In confequence of the difference of colour, cuftoms, religious creed 
or rather title of their religion, the European Soldiers have little or no fellow-feeling 


with the natives of thefe regions; and they will, of courfe, sake every opportunity 
* 


F. Alike 


(34). 
Alike on proftrate fots and plighted friends 
The ceafelefs fury of the blade defcends. 


of giving a loofe to” their 1apacity, ‘eracley and caprice. Of this a late Madras 
“newfpaper affords a recent inftance of unqueftionable authenticity ; here are the 
words in which Gen, Abercrombie expreffes his sl indignation at fome fhocking 
enormities of this nature: 

‘© Since the Commander i in Chief has had the honour of being at the head of the 
™ Bombay atmy, | there ia nothing which has given him fo much uneafinefs, and that 
** he has fo much reafon to be difpleafed at, as the reports that have bern made of 


the licentious behaviour of fome ef the foldiers and followers of the advanced 


“* corps.” 
«© Plundering the women and chitin of defencelels villages muft in every coun- 


try be a difcredit to the Commander, and difhonour to the troops; but in the 
prefent inftance he feels it materially injurious to hisofelf and difgraccfal to his 
army. 

“ The villages that have ‘heen plundered :and burtit belonging to one of the mo& 
aGive, gallant and fleady allies the Company have” (the Corgar Rajah?) “ an ally 


4 


« 


$ 


« who has invited us to his Country, without whofe aid we could not have ad» 


«* vanced fo far, or proceed any farther. 

*¢ The villages that have been deftroyed too wore left defencelets, from a confi- 
dence of fecurity in our protedion, and from a zeal in the owners to advance and 
“ engage the common enemy. 


ss 


“ The General is forry to remark that at the time they were rejoicing at the bril- 
liant vi&ory which they gained, the news muft have reached them that their ha- 
bitations were in Hames and their families difperfed, and that the outrage had 
been committed, not by the enemy, but by thofe whom they invited into their 
country and confidered as their friends\—-March 2, 1791.” See obfervations 
at the end. 


—One 


( 35 ) 
—One heap unites the fubjeQandtheking— 29g 


On female helplefinefs the ruffians {pring ; 

The ftill Zenana’s facred glooms profane;. 

The fhricking inmates clafp their fate in vain : 

No refcuer hears the thrill, diftrefsful cry 

And Death’s cold hand has clofed each pitying: eye; ; 30 
Whelmed by Defpair’s deep wave, the quivering throngs. 
Endure all Rapine’s and all Infult’s wrongs. , 


Mfi-the meek race each.plague of guilt is poured3; 
Gaunt Famine gleans the relics of the fword: 


V. 304. Famine. « Whin the effets of the {carcity became more and more vif 
*-ble, the natives complained to the.Nabob:... thar the ‘Englith had. engrofied al: 
the rice...... This. complaint was Jaid before the prefident and council by the - 
*¢ Nabob’s minifler who refides 4a Calcutta; but the intereft of the Gentlemen con= 
** cerned was too powerful at the board ;- fo that the complaint was. only Tenghed at 
“¢ and thrown out.” Itis probable thefe gentlemen were thorougly convisiced of the 
futility of the principle, that the confent of the people governed is necefisry: ‘to confli« 
tute a juft government, and therefore very-confiftently difregard¥d their ‘complaints . 

“1 By the time:-the- famine -had been about. a fortnight over the land, we: were 

“greatly affected ‘as -Calcutta; many thoufands falling daily in the fireets and. fields, 
©. whofe wodies,, mangled by jackalls, dogs and vultures, i in:ghat hot feafon whem at 
*¢ beft the ais is very. infe&ious, madeus dread the tonfequences ofa -plague.. We 


F 2 For. 


( 36) - | 
For food their fruitlefy eries thy infants raife, 305 
The gafping parents choak.thy fpacious ways: 


** had 100 people employed upon the Cutchevry lift, on the company’s account, 
with doolys, fledges and bearers, to carry the dead, and throw them into the 
river Ganges. ‘Vhave counted from my bed-chamber window in the Morning 
4¢ when I got up, forty dead bodies lying within twenty yards of the wall, befides 
* many hundreds lying in the agonies of death for want, bending double, with their 
** flomachs ‘quite olofe contraded to their back bones.” -I have fent my fervant to 
«© defire thofe who had firength to remove farther off: whilitthe poor creatures look- 
“« jag up with atms exténded, have cried out, Baba, Baba, my father, ray @her, this 
4 affliGion comes from the hand of your countrymen, and J am come here to Big if 
++ it pleafe God, in your prefence, Tcannot move, do what you will with me.” Qoo 
«+ At this time we could not touch “tik, the river was fo full of carcafes.”.e+seeem 
wea After one had fucked the bones quite dry, and thrown them away, I have 
¢ feen another take them up, fand and all upon them, and do the fame, arfd fody a 
“ third, and fo on. 
-o.s2 cannot help, although with the greatet reverence, enquiring from our 
- mobility and gentry who are fo ftrenuous for punifhing the perfidious French, till 
they have amply atoned for all their crimes, particularly from the R. H. L. North, 
who has | expatiated upon that idea with fo, much energy and eloquence, whether 
thele fas are true? and if true, what atonement Eber the Britih nation, or the 
Britith government have offered tothe manes of thefe vidlims, or to their furviving 
friends and relations? The matked paffages are from Ann, Regift. 1771.'p. 205. 
the others from Thomas Day, the prematue lafs of whole genius, {pirit and virtue 
the friends of mankind will long-lament-—A remask, fimilar-to the laft, is fug- 
gefied by obvious -circumfances. We have heard loud exclamations againit 
Tippoo Sultan, And affuredly Humanity muft fhudder at -fome of his adions, 
But how few have bees the defpots to whom this refle@ion will nct apply.; 
“and if a wife-and jut tribunal were to decide between the Myforean Tyrant 


War, 


( 37 ) 

Wan, fhrivelled fhapes, in lifelefs langour laid, 
Nor Morning’ s ray they blefs, nor Evening’s thade! 
“Where filent, heaps abide their lingering fate, 
~ And Pride difgufted fpurns them from her gate, Z1e 
“¢ Oh, Father, grant,” the unmurmuring victims cry, 

‘ ’Tis all we afk—this little {pace to die.”— . 
Meagwhile the Buryer, with unheeding tread, 

Crufhes the dying, as he drags the dead. 
= —E’en now, inflamed with ravenous thirft of fpoil, gre 
Wide-wafting legiohs £ fcour thy haplefe. foil. . 
I hear, I hear the ravaged nations groan,, 
Their figh unpitied, and defpairing moans. 
I fee the fufferers ope their failing eyes, ne 
And feek the bolt of Juftice in the tkies. 320 
In quivering gore his beak the Vulture dips, 
The glutted Panther licks his blood-ftained lips, 


and the perfon who has declaimed: moft vehemently againft him, which would be 
condemned as the. moft atrocious. enemy of*hig fpecies? But now as of old." 
Clodius accufat mechos, Catilina Cethegos, 


- Oer 


€ 38} . 
Wide o’er thy realms. funereal horror reigns, 


And bones unburied whiten o’er thy plains. 


O Thou! whofe magic tones of burfting fong 325 ° 
Rude Nature hufh’d, and charmed the favage throng—— 
—But ah! the Warrior raifed thy youthful flame, . 

For him thy hand anbarred: the gates of Fame: 


° 


V. 324. Martial poetry, 325. The Tpirit of antient poetry mufl undoubtedly: 
have contributed to pervert the moral fentiments of mankind, by. eftablifhing a falfe 
ftandard of excellence. The fafcinating power of the Hid, wearetold, inducéd Al-x- . 
ander to regard Achilles as a model; and the choice could not but debafe his owm 
fuperior character, It may be worth while to-confider whether, in. confequence of 
the prefent abfurd: mode-¢f education, 2 fimilar pernicious influence is not ftill ex 
erted upon the ardour of the youthful mind. We know what impreffions the Ro-. 
man poets and hiftorians leave in favour. of the Roman people, who furely are not: 
more amiable, though they were more audacious and éuccelsful, depredators than the 
people of Algiers. For my part T- conceive that liberal education, as we fee it con- 
dudted, pretty much refembles.a. practice common among fporifmen, who, by way 
of encouraging them to the chace, befmear the dewlaps of young hounds. with the 
blood of the firft animal they aflift-in running down. 

Whenever, therefore, it fhall: become the: bufinels of infirndion to inculeate juft 
fentiments, the {pirit of a great-part of the antient poetry will become difgufting ; 
juft as we read fome antient tragedies, at prefent, with worfe than indifference, on: 

account of. their abfurd and pesverted marality.. , - 


= Each; 


( 39 ) 


Each fofteiing Art and gentler Vistue pined; 


Vain were their charms; nor moved. the martial mind.. 


Again from Night ere radiant Science broke, 332 
While Nature groaned beneath her feudal yoke,, 
‘Thy fires revive; thy foul-impelling breath, . 
_ With zeal mifguided, {wells the trump of death. 
¢ Dite howls the din along the watte of life, 22 5. 
Avipidais Honour wakes infatiate Strife, 
And Madnefs bellows o’er his mangled’ foe,. 
And Folly hails the Tourney’s brutal fhow. 
—With oozing wounds all faint, by toils oppreffed, 
At length the nations fink to fervile reft; "340 
High o’er the ruins Giant Robbers tower, 
And grafp, with.crimfon hand, tyrannic power; 
For them thy lyre was ftrung to venal praife, 


Soft tosted the:chords, but abject flowed the lays:: . 
Bland. 


—( 40 (+) 
Bland from thy lips, the vocal poifon ftole, ~ 345 
Lulled Guilt’s fharp pangs, benumbed the freeborn foul : 
No more dread vifions haunt the Oppreffor’s night; . © 
Inebriate crowds adore his facred right, 
Kifs the red fcourge, outftretch their willing hands, 
In torture fmile, and blefs the galling bands. — 350 
Now—while on high a pwrer morning breaks, F 
Gleams with mild light, and rays its ruddy ftreaks, 
Through torpid minds while kindling ardours dart, 
And Terror vibrates to: the Tyrant’s heart ; i 
—Oh {killed to. win I adorn a worthier theme, age 
And bid the tear for harraffed myriads ftream ; 
Redeem the mifchiefs of thy thoughtlefs youth, 
And tune to thy {weet notes the lore of truth.— 
With Freedom’s crayon, on the patriot {croll, 
Pourtray the paffions of the Defpot’s foul: 360 


V. 960. the Defpot’s foul. It would well become poetry, philofophy, and all the 
powers. propitious to «mankind, to. corre the, prevailing ideas _reffiedting the 


; O’er 


{ 41 ) 


O'er Wat's wild fury, Empire’s fatal thirft, 

Of grief indignant pour the warning burft— 

So, fhall the Nations’ long deluffons end, 

So Peace o’er Earth her foftering wing extend— 

« Firft o’er us breaft dark fumes of vengeance rife, 365 
“ Foul as the Typhon’s terrors blot the tkies; 

«© As dread Contagion, from her bone-ftrewed cell, 

« Aim$ the keen arrow, dipt in poifon fell, 

“ So, deep immured, amid his dark divan, 


“ "Devifing evil, fits the Foe of Man; 370 


" powerful, We may be fure that the world will ever continue to be, as it has been 

_ heretofore, wafted by the unbridled paffions of its rulers, till they are judged accord- 
‘ ing to the plain rales and feelings of morality. As long as Nations fhall indifcrimi-e 
nately offer to every Sovereign the richeft incenfe of flattery, they muft expeé to be 
frequently and feverely admoniflied, how wantonly they tofs out of their hands the 
moft effeQual, yet the gentleft, cus upon propentities, fo apt to arife in the mixxls of 
individuals, whofe crimes and follies are vifited upon guiltlefs millions, And, in 
deed, what motive or reftraint is left to him, who is taught to believe, that Public 
Opinion will obfequioufly attend upon his footheps, whatever path he purfues, and 
in whofe ears Regum Optime! is for ever ringing? Perpetual abufe, one might have 
hoped, would have brought this, as it has done fo many other cant phrafes, into 
difrepute, And if it be true that Sovereigns have feldom had heart or head to defire 
the applaule, or dread the tardy vengeance, of hiftory, this will be a ftrong addi- 
tional reafon, why men fhould think, before theyefhout. va 


G «© The 
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So «cece AP 
The mandate iffues, and unchained’ by Hate, 
Commiffioned Murder moves in guilty State, 
And ftrews, with impious arm, the human wreck 
O'er heaven-leyed realms, which Peace and Plenty deck. 
With courtier glance, meanwhile, a fawning ring 375 
Of Priefts and Nobles eyes the vengeful king, 
Lifts the fhrill horn proclaim the Tpreading ill, 
And hymns, to-Flattery’s harp, his SoverniGN win. 
Secure the Coward, on his diftant throne, . 


* Smiles.as.the {mitten fink, the tortured groan. ; 380 


“* As when of old, prophetic rage poffeffed_ 
The facred Maid, and ftruggled in her breaft 
With foamy lip awhile, and fiery glare, 
With vifage flufhed, and wild diverging hair, 
She owns the fury of the.o’er-powering God, 385 
Then finks,.exhaufted, on the clay-celd fod: ° 

i: © Such 
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* Such the fierce toflings of Ambijtion’s dream. 
« Thy fever, Glory, Conqueft’s frantic. fcheme; 
‘* So war-{pent Nations pine in fcorned decay, . 
& Or fall Invafion’s unrefifting prey.?* + * 3.90 
Thus clear the gathered’ films of mortal fight, 
Thus fhed, benignant Mufe, thy kindly light.— 
And fee! Philanthropy unfolds her'charms, 
And ones thy. footfteps to her tender arms? 
oh fly, embrace the heaven-defcended gueft, 395. 
And mm, the union let mankind be bleft. 
—Yet, ere the {plendours of the dawning Age, 
A dearer theme, thy fond regard engage, 
A:little on the Grezx’s bold progrefs trace, 


And bid the ftrain: refpire thy winning grace. . 400- 


Now, from the Indian Main, returning -flow,.. 


His white-winged galleys upwards point the prow,. . 
7 G 2 Thy. 
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Thy aie, Futurity, before him lie, - 


Tinge’ his warm cheek, and fill his mufing eye; 

And, quick intruding, many a mingling fcheme- 405 
Plays o'er his thought, and weaves his wakeful dream; 
“*. With idle wing no more,” he deems, ‘* the breeze 
« Shall brufh yon lone expanfe of defert feas; 

“ Soon‘crofling barks fhall gleam with fidelong fail, 

«¢ Mount the broad billow, and perfume the gale 410 
Thus o’er untraverfed waves and tracklefs fands 

As on fhe bears with ever-bounteous hands “ 

Thy treafures, Ganges, to the ftrands of Nile, 

: Delighted Fancy prompts the unconfcious fmile; 

Poured from her urn, foft ftreams of feeling flow, 415 
Diffuing purer blifs than palms beftow. 


From. the broad deck the placid Chief defcends, 


To Perfia’s plains his courfe triumphant bends; . 
. And 


Ps 
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And oft with joy-illumined mien furveys 
' Their fair extent, and oft the march delays; ~ 420 
“And dreadlefs now of force or anibathed wile, 
Relaxing hofts the weary way'beguiles . 
Sweet breathes the Dorian mood, and Grecian fongs 
Rehearfe the heartfelt tale of Grecia’s wrongs:. 424. 
“© At Eve’s calm hour” they tell, “ how fayage yells 
“ Her hallowed groves alarmed, and peaceful dells ; 
* With ruffian gripe how Afian rovers tore 
« The ftruggling virgin from her natal fhore; 
«" Stripped the rich mantle from her funny rocks, 
“ Strewed o’er the thymy turf her browfing flocks, 430 
“© In fpires afcending through the wafte of night 
se Fidni fhricking hamlets reared the ghaftly light? 


V. 422423. Relaxing files and Grecian fongs. According to an account quoted 
by Arrian (p. 432.),. Alexander cauled two cars.to be joined together, upon which 
he with his friends. reclined to the found of Mufic during the march through Car- 
mania: the army, crowned with garlands and fporting, followed, the Carmanians 
every where offering by the way both provifions and luxuries. 

** Stamped. 
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“And. Neftor’s counfels guide Pelides’ rage? 
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Stamped with wild foot o’er Autumn’s amber pridey. 

Her powerlef Gods and paffive States defied; 

Paffive too long, till Infult’s maddening fting - 43%. 
- Tranfpierced the bofom of the Spartan King, 

Then keen Revenge, and Honour breathing high, 

Lift every breaft, and flafh from-every eye, 

Thé willing matron gives her youthi to bleed; 

The plighted virgin prompts her lover’s {peed ‘a 440: 

Through wafte difpeopled realms till Silence reigns’ - 

And flighted Ceres- flies the forrowing plains... ; 


“© Yet what avails, that armed in. Virtue’s caufe,. 
Valour’s ftrong arm the blade of Juftice draws? 

That Grecia’s galleys, o’er the darkened Main, 445: 
Her thronging nations waft, and.Hero-train? 


That fiery Youth combines with wily Age, 


&. Too- 
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*« “Too long, thou darling of the Mufe, in vain 


“« Thy prowefs thundered o’er Scamander’s plain; 450 
“‘, With Fate in vain maternal fondnefs {trove ; : 

““ Invain the Goddefs feeks thé throne- of. Jove, 

_ “ In fuppliant woe out{preads her foftened.charms, 

“* And theaths her Boy in heavenly-tempered arms. 

“* Lol Coward Fraud confpires thy early doom, - 455 
_ “© And'yon unthaken turrets mock thy tomb. 

««, Gach mightieft comrade lays ‘his helmet low, 

* And falling Troy inflias the deadlier blow. 


“ "Twice with.a whirlwind’s rage the Eaftern World 
ie Againtt the fhores of fhrinking Greece ‘is hurled:— 
““ Swoln with the Defpot’s {corn of human kind, 36% 
‘“ From power obdurate, and from flattery blind; 

— While boundlefs Empires bend the adoring knee, 
ome Shall you infulting corner dare be free?” 
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Darius cries, convokes his gorgeous bands, . 465 
Equips his navies, and exhaufts his lands. 


His courtier-bards preluding praifes breathe, 


And for his. braws prepare the Victor’$ wreathe: 


—* Thofe reeking brows, thou baffled Tyrant, hide; 
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Rife, filken Satraps, foothe his wounded pride; 470 
For Freedom’s fpear has gored his vaunting hofts, 
And Havoc dogs them to his flave-trod coafts. 

— With grim delight the Power of carnage mount? : 
His {cythed car, his gaudy vidims counts; . 474 
Wide o'er rude fteeps, fair plains and plathy meads, 
His {preading fwarms as furious Xerxes leads ; 

And bids his ftreamers to the Skies difplayed, 

O’er Earth and Ocean wave their awful thade. 

Then thares the haughtier Son the Sire’s difgrace, 
And decks with richer palms an hated race. 480 
The rock unmoved of Sparra’s Savrour-BAND 


Checks the zude ftorm on Malea’s narrow. ftrand; 
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Thy Genius, Greece, wide o° er Platoea’s plain 
Spreads his bright plumes, and numbers o’er the flain, 
Then lifts his wreathed front, and {mites his fhield, 
And calls his Heroes to the foreign: field: * 486 . | 
No Hero heard; no Patriot Chieftain rofe 
To roll fwift Vengeance o’er his country’ s foes; ; 
© Her torch o’er Greece infernal Difcord fhakés, 
Strains her wild eye, and roules all her fnakes; 490 . 
“In vain joint Honour binds, joint toils endear] 
Their hoftile banners kindred Nations rear; 
Nas Prudence checks, nor Nature’s cry withftands; 
‘Each in a Sifter’s blood embrues her hands, 
Far round her venomed breath the Fury {preads, 495 
And rears a direr creft of Hydra-heads, . 


*© What new-born glory, from the brightening fky 


*Defsends ferene, and clears the clouded eye! 
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And hark! with muttered curfes Difcord flies, 
Scared Peace returns, and guilty Rancour dies; 500. 
He comes! the Youth! deputed from above, . ° 
Rejoins the -wide-rent bonds of Grecian love, 
With pious arms appeafes yon fad ghofts, 
Whofe pale troops flit along her moaning coafts. 
Thé new Pelides Perfia’s pride o ‘erwhelms! 50 5 
And Afia trembles through her thoufand realms ! 
Bards of my Country! wake the flumbering lyre, 
And wing the fong with his own Homer’s fire y 
Behold! his bright-eyed dawn of martial days ; 


Of old renown obfcures the noon-tide blaze.” 510 


So ftreamed the ftrains, till high imperial towers 


Spring from the bofom of enclafping bowers. 
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Then to the clamours of barbarian tongues 
Yields the glad fymphony, and choral fongs; 
With zeal impatient as they hail from far, "515 
High towering mid the hofts, the Conqueror’s car.” 
Still from her crowded gates the Crry-train 
Guth ftruggling on, and deluge o’er the phin, 
Where ftreamers chequer o’er the martial blaze * 
With wildly-devicha eye at firft they gaze, §2@ | 
’ And Joy and Wonder mix their throbbing tides; 
At length the tumult of the foul fubfides; 
Then with colle@ed thought, and fteadier glance, 
They mark the leaders of the war advance, 
With reverent awe furvey the fons of fame, 525, 
And bufy whifpers buzz each honoured name. 
As nearer now the car-imperial draws, 
Huthed Expectation holds her ftilleft paufe;. 
And, as the world’s young Victor paffes by, 


The pageant kindles Hope’s prophetic eyes, = §30 
H* 2 Fair: 
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Fair mid the funny plain of future years 
The glittering ftru€ure of his Fame appears, 
In bright-gradation loftier fplendours rife 
Till the proud Summit pierce his kindred. tkies. 


Its peniile garlands now the ringing arch S35 - 
Shakes o’er the footfteps of the clofing march. 
With long refounding tones and waving hands 

. The Chiefs difmifs the quick fucceeding bands; 
And crowds officious lead each weary gueft, 
Where Silence guards the fhadowy bowers of Reft; 54.0. 
On turgid filk his limbs the Veteran throws,. 
And owns the grateful numbnefs of repofe ; 
Or, mid the luxury of parting pain, 
With unfelt ardours fires the liftening train. - 
- Flufhed. 
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Flufhed by, the tale, they hail the Soldier bleft, 545 
Spurn daftard floth, and hate ignoble reft, 
Fierce. burns the rapture; quick the warrior-flame , 
Darts through each throbbing heart and glowing frame; 
And nerves unftrung the ponderous faulchion wield, 
And trembling arms eflay the maflive: fhield, _ 55 


And little bofoms pant for martial toils, es. 


Pierce “ee ftern foe, and ftrip his bleod- fisined fpoils.. “ 


The feaft refounds in Sufa’s fately Ralls, 
And Borceois trophies deck her echoing walls;, 
From horns. reverfed:as. Plenty pours her hoard), 555; 
And piles his bleffings on the Vintage boards. 
With mellow luftre,, on each feftive mien,, 


The light of Pleafure’s fparkling glance is feen;.. 


a ae } 
To kindled: breafts applauding hymns reftore 


Each high defign that fwelled the foul before, 560 
Aad Beauty’s file: the Warrior’ s 5 seapett meed,).. 4 
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8. Obfervations on. the Hindooanferiftes anid om certminious “devotion; and! 
: 2. On. the. indolence of the Afiatic charatter.. 

sir : : #5 
ee antient hifto.ians have prelerved an anecdote, which féems to me extreme- 
ly well calculated to few the fpirir ofthe Hindoo devotees. . Porus, king, as- 

he flyled himfelf, of fix hiindred kings, was induced. by the reputation of the Ro- 
man name, to fend an Embafly to Auguftus Ceefar. To. prevent mifapprehenfion, 
the reader mutt obferye that the Hindoos did not, at this period, live to: the age of 
100,000 years as in the Suttee Yogue, when their ftature alfo- reached’ ¢1 cubits ;: 
nor of 10,000 years, as during. the Tirtah Yogue, Hor fo long as in the Diapaav 
Yogue, when the duration.of life was alinoft contra@ed to the paliry fpan of Me- 
thufalem, They, were now—for it was the Collee ‘Yogue, or iron age—reduced to: 
the ordinary dimenfions of life and flature, Hence the reader wilt conclude, . that: 


.. : H : this. 
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this King Porus was not the -cglebrated adverfary of Alexander, chough he might 
be one of wis ‘defcendants, The Monarch of the Eall profefles for the Monarch of 
the Weft that tender regard, which potentates, perfe& flrangers to each other, fo na- 
turally felt and fo warmly avowed, as’ well in antient.as in modern times. Arter 
exhibliing their prefents, which confifted of an Hetmes, or a man. berm without 
arms, whom. Strabo, the geographef faw, Several fakes, a ferpent 10 cubits. long, 
a frefh-water tortoife of 3 cubits, a partridge largtr than a vilire and fome tygers, 
an. animal which the Romans are them faid to have beheld for the firft time; the 
ambaffadors, we may fuppofe, took their leave in good order, charged with many 
fair profefhons from the Emperor to his {warthy brother. On their way home they 
pafled through Athens, even-then, perhaps, the brighteR eye of the world, however 
tarnifhed might be its lafire. - Fle® one Of the train caufed a tall and handfome- 
funeral pile tobe erédted, upon which, being firft duly-anointed and otperwife: pro- 
perly equipped, he took his feat with great compofure. We may concludegfince 
the contrary is not related, that as long as the fmoke fufflered him to be feen, he 
betrayed no fymptom of human frailty. On his monument there was engraved 
this infcription, Herz tizs Zarmenocnescas, THE INDIAN, WHO PUT HIMSELF To 

NEATH ACCORDING TO THE CUSTOM O¥ HES COUNTRY:(a). t 
Now, What could’be the motive that prompted this a@ion ?)> What ideas occu- 
pied the mind of this volunteer victim? He might, equally, one would {uppofe, 
have enjoyed at home the fimple fatisfadion of broiling alive, either before his de- 
" parture or after his return. Was it to barter his temporal fufferings for an eternal, 
recompenfe ? could he really fuppofe that an all-wife Being was to be duped into fo 
difadvantageous a bargain? or, according to. the candour of Strabo's Aoical i interpre- 
tation, had he-in view to prevent a reverfe of profperous fortune, ot to efcape from 
prefent afflidtions ? But why ther pitch upon this theatre of elegance and philolo- 
phy? Why, but to be confpicuous ?) For my part, I cannot help fancying Saint 
Zarmenochegas looking around from his combuftible throne, in a firm perfuafion 
that the public eye was intent upon an example of fortitude, unprecedented in the 
Wellern. world. This is a comfortable idea, and has fuftained many a martyr in 
the hour of his extremity. In-eyery kind of theatre, as much depends on the fpec- 


tators as upon the actors. 4 
a 








(a)Strabo (p. 1084. B. XV). Dr08, “Caffius calls him Zarmarus. The modern geographer and hiftorian 
has is day: to lament the inaccuracy y af the antieats with regard to barbarous names. é. 
such 
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Such is, I fuppofe, the original priaciple of the aufterities of Faquiss, Bonzes, 
Talapcins, Pillar-faints, Flagellants, Monks and public Penitents of all Jlenomina- 
tions. That exemplary tormentor of himfelf, Simeon Stylites I dare fay, acknow- 
Jedged the full recompenfe of his weather-beaten exiflence, in the fummons which 
calfed him.to be the arbitrator between an Emperor and a Patriarch. If ourladies 

' were grofsly fuperftitiops enough to offer the premium of their refpect and attend- 
ance, I doubt not but their irrefiftable influence would very foon people our woods 
and waftes with Faquirs and Pillar-faints. The different forts of devotees may, per~ 
haps, be difcriminated in fome degree by the livery of the climate, and their numbers 
may depend on the productive powers of the foil ; otherwife their ptadtices are pure- 
ly the effe& of moral caufes; and when thefe caufes operate, it is pretty much a 
matter of chance what particular form the pradtices affume. , . 

It is, I think, eafy to trace thefe wild extravagances gradually windling, into 
the common manzuvres of devotion. And, if there are cafes to which this fuppofi- 

‘tion does not apply, ftill both the one and she other are the offspring of a common 
pareAt—vanity recommending herfelf to the admiration of minds, that entertain 
‘unworthy notions of the Supreme Being. It has been faid that a law which fhould 
oblige the Gentoo widows to burn themfelves in the prefence of their chambermaid 
alonescould the knowledge of the fa@ at the fame time be confined to the witnels, 
would effectually check thefe demonfirations of conjugal tendernefs, Few perfons, 
T fuppofe, by themfelves would go through the various poftures of what is called, 
but is not piety, as few would pronounce an animated oration, unlefs for exercife, to 
the walls of an apartment. It is. not therefore to the eye of heaven, but of the. 
world that hele ceremonies are addrefled. ** Yes, and very properly for the fake 
of exampic.* Iam much afraid ghis vague phrafe will thelter every abfurdity*alike, 


‘fhe various genuflexions, inclinations, proftrations, fupinations, which any man or 
fet of men may choofe tp recommend as indications of Proper refpe& to the deity, 
are juft as much the refule of tafte or caprice as the varieties of drefs: And do we 
not daily fee the pageantry which attracted the veneration of a favage or fuperflitious 
age, degenerating into a contemptible farce? The proceflions of guilds, monks, 
and univerfities were once refpectable fhows. Befides, it is not eafy to conceive, 
only I ought to recommend to my neighbour by hypocritical grimace what I feel, 
in my owmcafe, to be infignificant. And fuch is the narrownels of human capacity, 
that in any matter it refufes to admit more than ene ora few points as effential. 
* The whole firefs, therefore, of example and precept dbught to be direed to points 
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really effential. Hence fuperftitious obfervances as well as dogmas weaken or de- 
ftroy the funfe of moral obligation ; it is fo eafy and often fo convenient to fubfli- 
tute the phrafes of a creed, and the manzuvres of a rubrick in the place of heart- 
felt piety and a@ive virtue! In religions overloaded with priefts, there is another 
abundant fource of forms and ceremonies; for, unlefs they cut out work, for thém- 
felves. the profane fagacity of the laity will foon difcover, thag there can be no rea- 
fon for maintaining 2 numerous order in idlenefs, though it be even for the glory 
of God. The Priefthood, for the fake of fuftaining the credit of their functions, ne- 
ceflarily infiff upon the importance of ceremonies and dogmas. To eftablifh a mul- 
tiplicity of obfervances, that many hands may feem requifite to perform the labour 
of the Lord, is indeed the great fecret of Prieft-craft. As it is more and more di- 
vulged, it will, like the publication of other fecrets, leffen the credit of the perform- 
ance; and it ‘ury not, perhaps, be long before it is generally perceived that the in- 
terefis of virtue and piety no more enjoin ftates to maintain a fet of rien for the 
purpofe of reading ptolix prayers and pradtifing fanciful ceremonies, than for that of 
howling at midnight for the fouls of the departed. As to the great object of public ° 
inftrudtion, it muft be attempted, if we would effedually attain it, by means very 
different from church eftablifhments. The wheat of morality will otherwife be in 
danger of fuffocation from the tares of theology. - 

So oftentatious is the fpirit of devotion, and fo ftrongly do thefe other principles 
co-operate with it, that neither evident propriety, nor injunctions, exprefsly laid 
,down by ‘the very founders of religion, have been able to prevent or correét vain 
repetitions and pharifaical length of liturgies. And yet, if it be afked, which is it 
that you diftruftin the Deity whom you addrefs, his equity, or his intelligence, 
that you cry to him fo long and fo loud? a fatisfaGiory anfwer does not feem ex- 
tremely obvious. : . : 

This train of thought naturally terminates in a melancholy refletion. I know 
not whether it be for millions, or only for tens of thoufands of years, that pious 
Brachmans and Brahmins have been commenting the Bedes of the Shafter. Go 
into a public library in Europe, you will fee innumerable volumes, from the gigan- 
tic Folio to the dwarfifh duodecimo, marfhalled under the Banner of TuroLocy. 
Theology means the {cience of God, or of things ‘appertaining to God. Now what 
has been the fruit of thefe immenfe labours ? what knowledge of God have-they 
either produced or diffeminated? Obferve the practice, and attend to the converfa- 
tion of mankind. You will not find one in many thoufands, who entertains for the 
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Supreme Beingsfo rational a refpe& as for a mere mortal of fenfe and virtue. 
Aman of underftanding, fhould he be able to refrain from laughter, wSuld be of- 
fended at any application fimilar to our ordinary modes of propitiating and fuppli- 
cating the Omnilcient Deity, as at an infult offered to his judgment or integrity. 
Afid they-are, in fact, derived from thofe times, when the imagination of men had 
placed in heaven a phantom revengeful, capricious, and unprincipled, like them- 
felves. ‘Were it poffible to doubt the infallibility of our Doéors, one might fufpe& 
that the ftudy,of divine things has hitherto been conduéted as prepofteroufly as that 
ofhuman things before Bacon, Ie is fearce for want of fermons and differtations, 
that men entertain thefe degrading notions, Is it then that the aiaffles of theology 
contain nothing luminous? and that they partake of the nature of clouds rather than 
flars, and intercept inflead of’giving light? for I will not fuppole that lay,minds are 
incapable of receiving the divine light. For I cannot confent to give'up the greater 
part of our fpecies, as incurably ftupid, till every different mode of infirudion fhall 
have been effayed in vain: and it is eafy to imagine modes that have not yet been 

tried . vt 
In all moral difquifitions it muft carefully be remembered, that human actions 
may be «ompared to bodies propelled by an infinite variety of forces, operating in 
all divedions; of thefe forces it is fufficient to trace the principal and prevailing ; 
otherwife I might have mentioned indolence among the generating caufes of Monks 
and Faquirs. There have always in every country exifted numbers who, prefer pe- 
nury and idlene(s to induftry with her hotn of plenty. Numbers alfo would affum® 
the tonfure or the ftaff, from mere blind imitation. Numbers alfo, in the fimplicity 
of their heart, would believe their mortification and penance to be really accepta- 
ble to God? The reader may, ifhe choofes, apply thefe confiderations to religious 
Yorms alfo ; but fhould it fuit his inclination or intereft more, he may indulge his 
indignation at an attempt however weak, to expel from the confciences of men, 
thofe vile intruders, which have ufurped the place of univerfal charity of thought 
and adtion; and he may point the artillery of heaven at that temerity, which dares 
to queftion the fan@ifying virtue of forms and phrafes.—** Ces hommes font donc bien 
devots,” dira le leéeur? Oni, fans etre meilleurs. Says a late philofophical traveller 
of the natives of Syria and Egypt. Did thefe Orientals attach any fort of merit to 
their obfeyyances, I fhould have thought it very high praife, if he could have re- 
marked of them generally.—Oni, fans en etre plus mechans. ~ I know indeed, and 
God forbid that I fhould infinuate any thing to the ,contrary, that in all countries 
: _ there 
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there are individuals, who ferupaloufly obferve, whatever their prieZs have prefcrib- 
ed under the title of devotion, without any apparent diminution of their focial 
virtues. But the comprehenfion of mind and general juflnefs of intelied, neceflary 
to this equal affociation of difcordant equalities, are far from being common; and 
then devotion flands partly or altogether in the place of the focial virtues, ° 

2. Few, perhaps, of the aufterities,;which the Hindoo devatees endure, will pre- 
fent themfelves to our imiaginations in fuch forbidding colours, as the continued 
torpor of mind and body in which they feem to wear away their pearifome ex- 
iftence.. Nor is there any thing in the contraft, which the charaéter of the Afiatic, 
‘compared with that of the European exhibits, and which may be traced through all 
the minutie of drefs and behaviour, fo ftriking as the habitual indolence and in- 
differenceof the former, It is perhaps -fuperfluous toiNuftrate a point fo generaily 
admitted'by exémaples ; but I have two,or three before me which are ~ likely to 
‘occur to every reader, though they appear to be worthy of notice.— 

During the refidence of Mr. Nichbuhreat Beit-el-Fakih in Arabia Felix, almoft the 
whole town was deftroyed by fire. In that hot climate, during the féafdh of 
drought, the houfes or huts burned with the violence of dried furze. Yet no out- 
cry or lamentation was heard in thé. ftreets; ‘* when we condoled with @hem on 


‘their calamity, they replied; “ it is the will of God.” A poor man of detters 


(Fakih), after he bad put his fcanty furniture ina place of fafety, came to -us, and, 
with the greatef unconcetn, pointed eut, when the conflagration reached his own 


‘noufe. What an Arab lofes on fuch occafions is indeed a trifle, compared with the 


jofs of an European. He can fecure his furniture by taking it on his back: and 
his hut is replaced with little coit and trouble. -Neverthelefs to a poor man the 
lofs %e ftill confiderable.”  (Nichbuhr Reife, I. pe 355.) ——-The term* “ Opadiee” 
in the Shanicrit language has no Europezn- Synonym. It exprefles “ a kind of 
obitinately Aupid lethargy, or perverfe abfence of mind, in which the will is not 
altogether paflive. 1 feems to be a weakne/s peculiar to Afia: for we cannot Gnd a 
term by which to exprefs the precife idea in the European languages ; it. operates 
fomewhat like the violent impulfe of fear, under which men will utter falfehoods 
totally incompatible with each other, and utterly contrary to their own opinion, 
knowledge, and convittion; and ‘it may be added alfo, their inclination and inten- 


‘tion, A very remarkable inflance of this temporary frenay happened Igtely at*Cal- 


cutta, where a man, not an idiot, {wore upon a trial, that he was fio kind of rela- 
tion to his own brother who was then in court, and who had confantly fuppoyed 
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him from his infancy; and that he lived in a houfe by bimfelf, for which he paid 
the rent from his own pocket, when it was proved that le was not worth 2 rupee, 
and when the perfon, in whofe houfe he had always refided, flood at the bar. clofe. 
to him.” Sce the obfervations of Mr. Halhed, or perhaps, as ene may infer from 
Mi. Halhed' 's, the modeft infinuations ef Mr. Haflings, im the elegant and vhilofo- 
phical preface to the code of Gentoo laws {p. xix). 

As far as one may judge from this account, it would have been better to tranflate 
Orapuex infatuation than folly——It appears from the concife view of the Hindoo 
Cyclopedia, for which the world is indebted to the fame gentlemen, that their 
plcychology enumerates three modes of exiftence, 1. to be awake.” 2. to be alleep. 
3- to be abforbed in a ftate of uncenfcioufnefs—in a kind of trance, as if the human 
mind was as lisble to this mixed and middle condition, as to either of the others. 
(ib. p. xxxiv). oul 

Montefquiew imputes this habitual Fiftteffnels to:the relaxing power of an hot cli~- 
mate. And his thallow, but fpecious theozy; has-been eagerly adopted; for there 
are multitudes who defire to poffels, or to be thought to poffefs, an: infight into hu-. 
man nature without the trouble of obfervation and reflection. - The theory of Mon-- 
tefquieu-has indeed been amply refuted both by Voltaire and Volney. But fuper- 
Ritioe has laid her interdié upon the immortal works of Voltaire; and fhe cannot 
but regard thofe of Volney with an evil eye. " Befides thefe philofophers have by no 
means exhaufted the fubjeé, and attention is, on every account, due to the opinions 
and fadts of fuch writers as Mr. Halhed and Mr. Haftings: nor is it a. matter of fmaH 
confequence to entertain juft ideas on this point, 

It may, in the firfl place, be obferved, that the courts of Great Britain prefent: 
inftances of infatuation, as remagkable as that of Bengal. There occurred gne in. 
particular at the fpring aflizes of 1792, for the county of Salop, which perhaps de- 
ferves to be preferved as.a document towards the hillory, of the human underfiand- 
ing, and asa problem for the folution of philofophers.. A.woman aceufed a perfon. 
of throwing her malicioufly into the river Severn, from a.great height. Her own 
evidence moft completely acquitted him. For fhe either attefed glaring falfehoods. 
and contradidtions,.or elfe a fucceflion of miracles had been wrought.in. her-favour, 
a fuppofition, according to which a court of jaflice ought feldom to decides What 
deférves atsention. is, that you could not eafily. refer her condué er-her evidence to: 
any denomination of ordinary motives, It was not-confulion orterror; it was not 


idiotifm, or,infanity under any common fhape. She was cool, collected, and feem. 
7 ed: 
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ed to have full poffeffion of her mind. A falfe accufation implies ,malice undoubr- 
‘edly ; buts was allied with a‘fpecies of infatuation or wrongheadednefs, equal at 
leaft to the Afiatic example; fimilar in its operation to another caufe, which, accord- 
ing to the Italian poct, fa traudir and graveder ciafcuno; as if the organs were mov- 
ed by a foreign agent and the will of the individual faperfeded, as in witgh-crafteor 
enchantment. * ‘ 

By taking into the accofint what we may daily fee at home, it will be evident that 
the Afiatic faineantife is at moft but a higher term in the general ferieg of human in- 
dolence; and this is perhaps too large a conceffion. Even in the flourifhing coun- 
sries of Europe, «where there is fo much to ftimulate, and fo litile to check adlivity, 
we fee inflances of that torpid indolence, which takes no concern in the affairs of 
this world; and which fometimes, without a&ual ineapacity, borrowing fomething 
from infanity‘and fomething from idiotifm, conftitutes an unhappy compound of 
inert perverfenels; fuch charafters feldom move but at the fuggeltion of malice, en- 
tertain no fufpicion of their own inferiority and ignorance, adopt the moft circuitous 
means to attain the fimpleft ends, feel no charm in Art or Nature, no obligation in 
truth or virtue, and are whatever an Hindoo deprecates, when he entreats Brama the 
Supreme God, his Son Burmha or Brimha, Narrayna the fpirit of God, or pbtimha, 
and Sheevah, Viftnou, the Three in One, to deliver him from Opadhee. ‘ 

If we enlarge our views to more extenfive confiderations, we fhall find that a ful- 
try climate is by no means an efficient caufe of indolence.. From Japan to Syria, in 
Phoenicia, in Egypt, in Arabia, in Affyria, in Perfia, in Hindoftan, in China, and 
in the Japanefe iflands, where Thunberg, the fucceffor of Linneus, could hardly dif- 
cover a weed in the corn fields—fuch is the induftry of the cultivators of the Jaud— 
human a@ivity either has been, or is pradctifed under every form of fftiden effort, or 
continued labour. Mr. Townthend, a traveller fo fJudicious in every thing that con- 
cerns political ceconomy, alone furnifhes facts enough to fhew the futility of this 
opinion. I will content my(elf with referring to his account of Catalonian induftry; 
but a paflage relating to a more torrid region, deferves to be quoted. * When it 
is confidered that thofe vineyards (thofe near Malaga) are on the declivity of hills, 
inclined towards the fcorching fun, it may be readily conceived that the labour is 
fevere;........the peafants of no country upon earth are more patient of heat, of 
hunger, and of thirft, or capable of greater exertions, than this very people who 
have been accufed of éndolence. For my part, from what I have, obfeived, and 
have been able to colle, I am Yatisfied, that if the Spaniards of the interior pro- 
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vinces are unemployed, it is to be attributed neither to the climate, ‘hor to- their 
conftitutions, but*either to the negleds” (negleé is not the proper term) “ OF governe 
ment, or to other accidental caufes already noticed and explained” (Journey through | 
Spain, HI, 28). Warmth is indeed the great animating principle of nature; and 
we may berrow even from our own climate fome illuftration of this im ortant 
do@rine, for the warmeft part of our year is the period, during which not only moh 
labour is adtually performed, but that in which there is she greateR difpoftion to 
labour. If the reader find a refutation of this latter affertion in his own feelings 
during the dog’ days, let him paufe a moment, and confider whether his own. effemi- 
nacy or debauchery be not the caufe of his oppreffion, rather than, the temperature 
of the atmofphere, If he thould objeé that no conclufion will hold from the tempe- 
Fate to the torrid zone, let him recolle@ that our feelings depend upon habit, and. 
not upon any pofitive temperature. A native of Aftica can bak in the fun upon 
the fands Gf the defert of Barca, Laft of all, let him: confider whefher an order of 
things which fhould have ¢ftablithed, in the telation between the temperature of the 
faire regions of the globe, and the confiitution of the human frame, a degradation 
of the human chara@er, would bave been entitled either to hig admiration or his. 
gratitude, 

What then are the real caufes of an indifputable pheenomenon?: 1. The ready. 
fupply of the moft urgent ngceflities in the fertility. of the countries in queftion, 
Doubtlefs, energy of character both in nations and individuals is originally deters. 
mined by their wants, and the urgency. of the. feelings arifing from them. Cauld~ 
we itretch forth our hands and gralp every. thing we defire, we thould:not- often’, 
change our place, and but feldom perhaps our pofture, We fthould Pafs our. lives. 
with few defirer and as little enjoyment. = 

Left there fhould feem here any thing inconfiftent with the conclufion of the para-- 
graph before the laft, it will be neceflary to offer a confideration of fome importance - 
in the hiftory of mankind. Our moft antient hiftorical documents agree in Placing 
the original flock of the-human race in’ thofe countries, where our néceffities are 
feweft and moft eafily fupplied. The helplefs condition of man, before he could 
have acquired power. from knowledge, and prudence from experience, required fuch 
anurfery. Here the {pecies would goon increafing, till it equalled the natural and 
fpontaneous refources of the foil. Very fimple arts would afford new fupplies in 
great abundance. By degrees focieties would be formed, arid §reat empires efta- 
blifted, This order of things would have fecured all the. happinefs of which man 
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feems capable, a perpetual and unlimited extenfion of defires and gratifications, & 
boundlefy, activity of mind and body: But in this. promifing progrefs he was arrefted 
by the rife of monarchies and hierarchies: and it appears that he {s every where 
doomed to learn the value of his natural tights by long experience of the fufferings 
which attend their privation or infringement, The energy of human fature baing 
. feprefled on all fides by the tyranny of priefts and défpots, the primitive ations 
funk into langour; that aftivity, which bad asifen in the progrefs of fociety, conti- 
nued from habit, rather than from any gonerous impulfe of the mind; and it coutd 
find no field of exertion, but in the arts of frivolity and corruption. In the meah 
time, other nations were more flowly formed in lefs fortunate climates; and then 
the former, having endared ail the evils of domeftic fervitude, became fubje& ‘to thé 
relentlefs oppreffion of foreign tyrants. One reflection confoles us, while we con- 
template the paft or prefent calarisitits of Afiz. The pofterity of the oppreffed will 
at laft, receive from the pofterity of their oppreffors the doétrines and fhe example 
of freedom; Faquirs and Bramins, indolence and fervitude, whether of mind or bo- 
dy, will at length difsppear from the face of Hindoftan. c 
In thefe reflections I have anticipated the other comprehenfive caufes of Afiatic 
indolence, viz. temporal and ecclefiaflical defpotifm. The great fource 9f attivity 
lies in the mind: the idiots, the faineans, and the favages of every quarterof the 
globe equally exemplify this truth. It is indifferent whether the organs of thought 
be imperfect, the habit not acquired,or the faculty fupprefled. Thefe caufes. wilh 
~only be more or lefs extenfive in their operation. 
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Obfervations on the manufattures”of the Hindoos. 
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HE reafoning of Dr. Robertfon in the caufe, which has carried the ornamental — 
wares of India to fo great a degree of perfedtion, does not feem better calen- 
lated, than his palliative flatement of the conduét of the Spaniards towards the na- 
tive Americans, to confole the friends of humanity. Fortunately, however, the 
principle on which he proceeds, as well as his inference, are liable to weighty ob- 
jections, He deduces the proficiency of the Hindoos in weaving, embroidery and 
fuch atts, from a particular regulation in their Jaws. In deducing this irferencé, he 
advances a fingular opinion on. the f{pirit of thofe laws: <«* The objed, he tells us, 
** of the fir Indian legiflatofs, was to employ the moft effectual means of previdjng 
‘ © for 
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“ for the fubfiftence, the fecurizy, and heppine/s of all the members of the communi- 
“© ty, over which they prefided. With this view they fet apart certain rachs of men 
“© far each of the profeffions and arts neceffary in a well-ordered fociety, and ap- 
“* pointed the exereife of them to be tranfmitted from father to fon in fuccefii- 
“on (p. 263).” He adds, that this fyftem will ke found more effcually to ae 
the end in ie than may at firft fight be fuppofed. He allows, indeed, that Sack a 
regulation muft, at times, check genius and reprefs talents. |He has, however, a 
faving claufe. For, fays he, the arrangements of civil government are made, not 


for what is extraordinary, but what is common; not for the few, but the many. 
Notwithftanding our boafted advances in the feience of politics, the author of thefe 
difcoveries might reafonably expe@ that they would aftonifh us. Why did Be not 
propofe the introdudion of regulations in the fame fpirit here? Since the majority 
of every nation confifls not of what is extraordinary, but what is cqnamon, not of 
the few, but the many, one would think the analogy ought to hold"in fome degree 
throughout: efpecially as we are told (p- .261,) that “ the early difttibution of 
“4 theypeople into claffes attached to particular kinds of labour, fecured fuch abune 
“* dance of the more common and ufeful commodities, as not only fupplied theix 
+ own wauts, but miniftered to the countries around them.” I know not what 
more a nation can want as the balis of its profperity, Perhaps, however, the dou- 
ble and triple crops, which the foil is capable of. producing in the fame year, may 
claim a fmall fhare of what is here exclufively afcribed to. political regulations, 
Perhaps, there is an energy in nature and in man, which Defpotifm itfelf finds its 
dificult to ftife. Where has Dr. Robertfon difcovered the indications of thole 
pure motives, which he afcribes to the Hindoo legiflators? Fhe high authority, 
for inflance, and exclufive privileges of the Brahmins—which do they betray ?, the 
liberal fpirit of legiflators holding in view the happinefs of a whole community, or 
felfilh craft, abufing the pernicious influence of fuperftion? Is it to attain the fas 
cred end of general felicity, that no individual of this call cam be put to death for 
any, the moft enormous crime? that the Property of a Brahmin is confidered as too 
facred to fall into profane hands? that a fovercign is liable to be depofed for flight. 
ing the remonftrances of a Brahmin? was it humanity that didated fuch laws as 
thefe? If a Sooder (fuch is the denomination of the lowe and moft numerous 
of the 4 cafls) give much and frequent moleftation to a Brahmin, the magiftrate 
fhall inflantly put him to death.—If a Sooder fits upon the carpet of a Brahmin, in 
that cafe, the magiftrate, having thraft a hot iron into his buttock, fhall banith him 
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the kingdom; or elfe, he fhall cut off his buttock (Gentoo Code,,p. 207.)." Was 
tt a defire he promoting the welfare of fociety, or of rendering Brahmins of im- 
portance, that life was condemned by the Indian laws to be harraffed by a conftant 
fucceflion of minute fuperititious obferyances? Is not this the perpetual burden of 
their odious fong “ there are now frefh ceremonies to be performed, 4nd prefents 
given to the Brahmins—(Sketches, p. 257).” Of the many fimilar “fyftems of 
ptieft-ctaft, which Hiftory prefents to our indignation, if no memorials relative to 
their fabrication had been preferved, their {pirit would have betrayed their origin. 
Nor let the morality of the Hindoo fyftem be adduced in praife or fi excufe of the 
framers of its laws. The founder of every fuperftition has invariably attempted to 
ennoble that bafe material, by the addition of the bef morality he could make or 
find. . 

I cannot bat. conjefture that Dr. Robertfon, who does not often : write from the 
fund of his own refleions, has foliowed the tranflator of the Geffioo code, 
PP. 54> 55, and 63. And, acute and ingenious as the writer of that preface moft 
affuredly is, his remarks fometimes betray the weaknefs, to which tranflatogs are 


. 


liable. He praifes the Brahmins for moderation in refigning the executive power 
to another.caft; but it is natural for a priefthood, to feek to Hagel itfelf in able man- 
ner with an air of greater fandtity. 

It has been a very common praétice with the priefthood to withdraw thermfelves 
fiom worldly affairs; juft as according to Milton 
———§* Oft amidft © 
“6 Thick clouds and dark, doth Heaven’s all-ruling Sire 
“ -Choole to refide, his glory unobfcured, 
** And with the Majefty of darenels round ° 
“* Covers his throne” 
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Nor is there a fhadow of moderation in this condu&, fince they retain ‘the power 
of cenfuring and even of depofing the civil magiftrate. 

+* Whatever order the Brahmins fhall iffue, conformably to the Shafter, the ma~ 
* giftrate {hall take his meafures accordingly.” (Code, p. cxvii). Qbferve that 
the Brahmins are the depofitaries and interpreters of the Shafter, that a Sooder is 
diable to a very fevere punifhment for reading or liftening to the Beids; and to 
death, for getting them by heart. (p. 261—2). A Brahmin is polluted by gating 
with his Sovereign ! &xemplary felf-denial! that of the Chief Druid in his conte 
with Carattacus, is not more praife-worthy 3 
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» Tam 2 Prieft, a fervant of the Gods, 
“ Thou art a King, a Sovereign o’er frail man, 
“ Such Service is above fuch Sovereignity.” 
‘The tranflator thinks, the penalties for cheft committed by the Brahmin tribe 
feave them but a flender fatisfadtion in their exemption from capital puntMhment. 
But who, does not verceive that fuch fevérities are an immediate confequence 
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of their corporation fpirit, which will always rage againft crimes derogatory to the 
body? Mre Halhed even believes that the exemption from capital punifhment 
‘itfelf ‘* is really founded upon a reverential regard to the fanitity of their funétion and 
tharatter, rather than upon the unjuft preference of felf-interefted partiality.” I fee not 
wherein the meaning of thefe two phrafes differs.—The fubjedt would fupply many 
More obfervations; but thefe would be too many, if to expofe wolves} whenever 
they appgar in fheep’s cloathing, were not a,duty more facred than “the: fundtions of 
the Brahmins: if there were not danger, left the falle views, prefented by a popular 
writer fhould fpread or perpetuate pernicious prejudices. Dr. Robertfon, having, 
as We have feen, paffed his fentence of unmerited panegyric upon the general 
tenour of the Hindoo Jaws, and endeavoured to defend that particular provifion, by 
which the fon is devoted to the occupation of the father, proceeds to the application 
of his principle. «* The human mind bends to the law of neceffity, and acquielces 
in eftablifhed infitutions.” A molt encouraging maxim for oppreffors! Provided 
their vexations do not produce a general mortality or fuicide, they may it feems, be 
continued without any great harm. But do the fetters of Indian policy impede the 
operations of the hands and of the underflanding ? and in proportion as they 
fhackle indufiry, diminifh happinefs? This is the only queftion worth confidera- 
tion. Let us hear how our hiftesian goes on to illuftrate it. “ An Indian knows 
the functions, to which he is deflined by his birth, ....; ‘from his earlieft years, he | 
is trained to the habit of doing with eafe and pleafure that which he muft continue to 
do through life. To this may be afcribed that high degree of perfection, confpicu- 
ous in many of the Indian manufadtures.” Now, in order to fhew the imperfection 
of this account, it is neceffary to obferve, that beyond the mere neceflity of procut- 
ing fuftenance, men are impelled by two diflin@ general motives to employ them- 
felves. One is the eager defire of fame or wealth: this motive is felt in commer- 
cial flates 9 it is felt alfo powerfully by the philofopher as well as the merchant, and 
it adds to mere prefent occupation the animating ardour of hope. This only de- 
fegves the title of adtivity and exertion, The other motive is of a much more lan- 
= guid 
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guid and fluggith complexion, and afforts very well with that lethargic indolence, 
which is fuppofed to charattarize the Affatic difppfition. Thofe who are under its in- 
dependant influence are confcious of none of thofe fenfations, which the Italians 
defign, when they fay a purluit is followed con amore. They look not beyond the 
prefént moment. They with only to efcape from the vacancy of their dyn minds. 
They employ themfelyes upon toys of nice and difficult execution. Almof every 
mufeum has to exhibit fomie device of ufelefs curiofity, fabricated by the hand of 
the criminal or the captive. Nuns and monks, who properly rank under the deno- 
mination of prifowters, and who haye no objeé of exiftence, nothing to do but fill 
time, excel in fuch devices and in the manufa@ure of frivolous ornaments. This 


_dabor ineptiarum, this fort of trifling dexterity, if favoured by circumflances, will na- 
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turally flouyith moft in countries where but a Comparatively fmall portion of labour 
is neceflary to feeure fubfiftence. Here much leifure will be enjoyed, and ae hands 
will be at liberty to execute the fuggettions of the fancy. In fuch countri§ cither a 
defpot may ered fepulchral pyramids, that his corple may enjoy the diftindtion of 
putrifying in flate, a fanatical people may be led to confecrate the moft ftupendous 
monuments to fupertition, or individuals may apply themfelves to the moft exqui- 
fite works of the loom ox the needle, taking but little note of the time they employ. 
The firft known invaders of India found the natives in pofleffion of their elegant 
arts; and among the Greeks and Romans, as Dr. Robertfon has acutely obferved, 
there could be no extenfive demand for cotton cloths. The manufactures were not 
therefore originally, nor very early in any confiderable degree, encouraged by ex- 
ternal traffick: nor was there, perhaps, any great activity of internal barter. 

This kind of elegant induftry will arife, in certain fituations, where thefe caufes 
have little operation ;—for I do not pretend to fay that they never had &ny fort of in- 
fluence in India—The iflands in the Southern Hemifphere afford a remarkable 
example in point. Every perfon muft have feen articles, conceived and executed 
with the utmoft elegance, by the natives of thofe iflands. Some of their female 
ornaments, to fay nothing of their canoes, nets, cordage, would do honour to 
the tafte of the moft ingenious of our European Belles. -We are frequently 
aflonifhed at the labour beflowed by our forefathers on their carvings, and on the 
conftruion and decorations of their maflive monkifh piles, This is univerfal 
where there is an excefs of manual power above the demands of neceflary labour, 
during the period which precedes the adtivity of profitable commerce. The Indian 
manufadtures, therefore, when we afcend to their ultimate caufe, appear to have 
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been the fruit of plenty, Ieifure and a fportive fancy. Their Induftry it ds true, has 
been limited in its objets by the inftitution of cafls and the perpetuation of trades 
in families; and this refridion may have operated like the divifion of labour in 
conferring dexterity. But if the legiflators had not exerted that wifdom and bene» 
ficence, for'which the hiftorian gives them fo much unnecellary credit, they woyld 
fill have fabricated delicate wares in equal- abundance, and by virtue of a freer 
exertion of genius, their fanufadares would have extetided-to'a thouland elegant 
and ufeful articles beftes. 

Should the exhaufted patience of afftidtea millions at laft demand of their brami- 
nical legilators; * why deprive us of thole fenfaviows, which the felhapplaufe of 
** fuccefsful genius infpires? why rob us of hope, the common patrimony of man? 
“« why, by arrefting us in the childhood of fociety, deliver us over, defencelefs, 10 
“ an uninterrupted fucceffion of oppreffors, who had not even a Defifoy’s, who had 
* but a plundere;’s intereft in us?” a ~ 

Dr. Robertfon will perhaps kindly attempt to confole them, by faying, that 
“ the human mind bends to the law of necefity.” I know not, if they would be 
more benefited by his attentions than a man about to be fufpended at the gallows, 
or ftretched upon the wheel. But I know that it is grateful to oppofe writers, who 
are I¢d, by whatever motives, to palliate the crimes of the moft cruel enemies of 
mankind; and I feel it difficult altogether to reprefs the warmth which fo great an 
intereft infpires. 


ConjeStures 
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oH I. will no doubt ftrike the reader with wonder, to find a prohibition of fire 
arm$ in records of fuch unfathomable antiquity; and he will probably from. 
# hence renew the fufpicion. which has been deemed abfurd, that- Alexander: the 
é Great did abfolutely meet with fome weapons of that kind in India, as-a paflage 
+ in Quintus Curtius feems to afcertain. Gunpowder has been known in China. 
“ag well as in Hindoftan, far beyond all periods 6f inveftigation.—The word fire~ 
* arms is Jiterally in. Shanferit Agnee-ajler, a weapon of fire: they deferibe the firft 
** {pecies of it to have been a kind of dart or arrow tipt with fire, and difcharged - 
** upon the enemy. from a bamboo. Among feveral extraordinary properties of 
“ this weapon, one was, that after it had taken its flight, it divided into. feveral 
ss. darts or ftreams of flame, each of which took effet, and which, when once kind- 
“ Jed, could not'be. extinguifhed(b). But this kind of Agnee-after is now loft.— 
“ Gannon in the Shanferit idiom is called Shet Agnee, or the weapon that kills an 
e . 
Se eee ee 
{b)** It feems exaélly yo agree with the Feu. Gregeois of the Crufades.”” 
. ae hundfed: 
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** hundred men -at once......... The Pooran Shafters,” (the hiflorical part of 
their {criptures) “ afcribe the invention of thefe deftrudive weapons to Bec- 
«* fhookerma, who is related to have forged all the weapons for the war which was 
‘* maintained in the Sutte Jogue between Deta and Offvor, or the good and bad 
«« fpirits, for the [pace of one hundred years.” Such is the tranflator’s comnientary 
upon a paflage of the Gentoo code which prohibits war from being waged with 
“ any deceitful machine, or with. poifoned weapons, or with Zannom and guns, or 
“+ any other k’nd of fire-arms, : ; 

The circumfance in the hiftory of the middle ages, which, as the tranflator juftly 
obferves, bears fome refemblance to this paflage, mult, I fhould fuppole, folicit the 
curiofity of every reader; though no writer will afford him any confiderable grati- 
fication. Yet, by the application of modern feience, the principal circamftances, 
relating to, this curious invention, may perbaps be elucidated with Wine degree of 
precifion, and all regret on account of our ignorance of the reft be difipated. The 
authorities, which have been collegted by the indultry of Ducange, if criticized with 
minwenefs, would furnifh a treatife of fome bulk: The following obfervations are 
all that feem to me to be effential, and, all of courfe that can be properly intro- 
duced into a popular effay. 

The liquid, inextinguifhable, maritime, Greek fire is faid to have delayed the 
fate of the Greck empire; and from the latter end of the feventh to the middle of 
the fourteenth century, great eff&s are afcribed to it by the writers, who have re- 
corded the tranfadions of thofe dark and calamitous ages. ‘a 

We cannot however reafonably expe genuine information from any quarter, 
The Byzantine receipts are juftly fufpected of deliberate falfehood. The Greeks 
had a very firong intereft in prefarving the fecret, and this intereft was Rrengthened 
by fuperfitious motives. In the relation of the meft obvious phenomena, by terri- 

. fied {pefators, circumftances are introduced which cannot pofhbly be admitted as 
matters of fat. Thefe and other fuch confiderations afford a ftrong inducement to 
prefer the probabilities arifiag from our prefent knowledge of chemiftry to the tefti- 
mony of fear and intereft, of which the former inevitably would be confufed and 
exaggerated, while the latter was partial and calculated to miflead. 

From the concurrence of the witnefles, which fo far there is nothing to invalidate, 
we may conclude, that it could burn without the accefs of atmofpheric air and was 
occalionally explofive, and that it had a power of motion within itfelf It is faid 
to have traverled the air with the report of thunder, and is fometimes compared to a 


K a whirlwiad 
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whirlwind’ on account of jits violence. Gil, bitumens, wax, pitch entered into 
its compofition. But no combination of mere inflammable materials can poffibly 
produce effeéts, nearly refembling the pieces in fome of our artificial fire-works, and 
which amount, as I imagine, to an “hiffing noife, with occafional explofions and. 
report® But though fand, vinegar and other faline liquids would extinguifh it, 
it is related to have burned under water. Here utter ignotarce renders me {cepti- 
cal, or elfe I neuft inipute to the ancients the want of power to oblerve the moft 
-evident phognomeng; and indeed perfons unacquainted as they wet with natural 
philofophy, even fo much as in our time, has imperceptibly made its way even to 
thofe who never profeffedly paid any attention to it, will always be found incom~ 
petent reporters of fuch phenomena. I fhall thercfore embrace that alternative 
which is raoft flattering to my vanity, and believe in “oppofition to teftimony, that, 
all circumfteneewbeing alike, the Greele fire would no more burn under water, than 
under vinegar or fand. The error in the obfervation may, I think, be accounted 
for. From the oilinefs of its compofition one may infer, that it was at once lighter 
than water and immixable with that liquid. It was very much yfed in fea engage- 
ments. tis therefore obvious to fuppofe that it might have floated and continued 
to burn for a time on the furface of fo denfe a medium. As to any paticular con- 
trivance for enabling it to burn under water, fuch as we [ee in water-rockets, Tcon- 
ceive this to be entirely out of the queftion. 
_ One may therefore venture confidently to affert that, befides oils and refins, men- 
tioned by Anna Comepa and other writers, the Greek fire muft have contained 
nitre, or fome equivalent ingredient. I am much inclined to fuppofe that the 
whole fecret confiftled in the admixture of this material, We know from the 
Roman hiftory that the Alchemifts had been @xtremely bufly long before this 
period. They perhaps had become acquainted with this remarkable fubftance, and 
with fome of its effeAs in mixture. 1 find no indication of the time or the manner,” 
in which nitre became an article of commerce or of experiment: whether it was 
fir imported from the Eaft, or difcovered within the precinds of the Roman 
aworld. ; 

Calliurcus, according to one hiftorian, a native of Heliopolis in Syria, and ac- 
cording to another, in Heliopolis in Egypt, is faid to have taught the Greeks, how 
to compound and manage this fpeciés of fire-arms. It is however utterly incredible 
that one man fhould both have difcovered the compofition and conceived the ap- 


plication, So many combinations exceed the powers of any fingleamind, baw- 
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ever flimu'ated. Where our information is both fo {canty and inconfiftent, it is fure+ 
ly allowable to hazard a conjefure. It may be fuppofed that the rapid progrefs of 
the Arabian arms, fharpened the ingenuity of the Greeks; and that in the urgency 
of need, a lucky thought drew forth this compound ftom the caverns of Alchemy, 
where it had perhaps long been known as exhibiting a {peétacle to idle admiration. 
It is poffible that, during this eventful pericd, when the moft diftant things and 
perfons were thrown into collifion, the natives of Conftantinople might acquire abun-~ 
dant fupplies of mitre, or become acquainted with the Indian mixtures of nitre 
and combuftibles. When Amrou had added Egypt to the provinces of the Caliph: 
Omar, the commerce between Europe and India was obliged to feck a differs 
ent channel. The filks of China were tranfported by a tedious journey of rom 
days to the Oxus, and after*traverfing the Cafpian fea, afcended the riyer Cyrus, 
From the Cyrus the carge was conveyed to the Phafis, and then along the Euxine, 
by Conftantinople. The wares of. India were alfo‘conveyed over land’ to the Oxus: 
or the Cafpian, One may fufpe& that -the merchants, having ‘their attention 
awaktned to thefe objects, would eagerly convey to their trembling countrymen, any 
new means of defence. In the interval that took place between the conqueft of 
Egypt ard the two fieges of Conftantinople, it is probable that feveral inhabitants of 
the laster city muft have traverfed the interior parts of Afia for the fake of exploring 
or arranging the new route. But it would be imprudent to lay any firefs upon a 
conjeure that has no other foundation than poffibility arifing from the commer~ 


cial relations between fuch remote countries. a 


The exif’ence of rockets and fire-works in India long before Alexander, feems per-- 
fedtly well eflablifhed; and yet that neither he nor Megafthenes, who penetrated fo: 
much further eiftward, fhould haye introduced fo ftriking an invention into Eusope. 
Had the younger Porus known that the Weltern world was unacquainted with phoe- 
_nomena, which are amufing, when no longer new, and fo much aftonifh thofe who 
behold them for ‘the firft time, he would have thought a bundle of fky-rockets the. 
moft acceptable prefent he could haye offered to Auguftus. It is remarkable that. 
the vanity of the ambafladors did not impart to the Romans fome idea of this won-. 
der of India, 

Upon the whole, I confider it as probable, that the Greek fire was an invention. 
originally due to the Grecian Alchemifts: and as certain, fince it burned indepen-. 

dantly of the atfofphere, that.it.contained oxygene, or that fubflance which in the- 
Qate of an. elaftic fluid, has been called dephlogifficated air. Competent judges will, 
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LI think, admit this principle muft have been fupplied by nitre, For what equiva 
lent fubftance was fo likely. to be known? Or, fhall we give them, “credit for having 
poffeffed fome falt or ealx, with which we are unacquainted? 

Thus the invention of gunpowder is reduced to the common law of human dif- 
coveries, which are always progreflive, and generally flowly progreflive., It is aot 
exivaordinary that between the end ef the feventh and the middle of the fourteenth 
century’ nitre, if frequently compounded. with other inflammable fubfances, fhould 
at laft be mixed in fuch proportions with fulphur and charcoal as to.be capable of 
exploding fddenly; nor that an accident in the fiery workfhops of the Alchemitts,. 
fhould produce the explofion. Then the Greek fire retreated before a fuperior en= 
gine of deftrudtion, and the receipt for its compofition, being difufed,. was at length. 
loft. The invention of gunpowder, whatever is its precife date, was not long. 
pofterior to thedaft crufade, when the. Greek fire was, in the hands of the Saracens, 
and its effeds proved fo terrible to the fenfes, or the imagination, of thofe Weftern 
Barbarians, who invaded the Holy Land, as that barren and rocky diflri@ of Syria 
is called. After this. period, it obtains but little, if any, notice from hiftory.. 


TV. 
. : Antiquity of the Hindoos. 


HE Hindoos, Chincfe and Tartars lay claim to an antiquity, which equally 

furprizes and feandalizes. the followers of the Jewish mythology. By a very 
natural, but pernicious error, all thefe nations afcrzbe to their remote anceftors long 
life, uninterrupted happinefs, and unfullied innocence. According to the fabulous 
doétrine of Hindoflan, the Principle of truth, or fole omnipotent God, produced a 
being called. Burmha for the creation of all beings. He had, firft, himfelf formed 
the earth, heavens, water, fire and air. Then Burmha, the agent of Supreme 
Power, created the Brahmin{c), from his mouth—-the Chehterce, or magiftrate and 
foldier, from his arms,—the Bice,. or merchant and hufbandman, from his belly, 


* 





{c}ATl Priefts are Brahmins, but all Br-hmins are not Priefts. The Brahmin Caft, being allowed to maarryy 


maul iplicd beyond the demands of their fuperfition, powers encumbered with ceremonies. e 
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and the Sooder, or fervile caft, from his feet. For fome time after the creation of: 
she world, there Was neither magiftrate nor punifhment; and no man was guilty of 
injuftice or oppreffion, or of any other crime. The fucceflive degeneration of mane 
kind took place, as follows: - 


a 


~ The Sutiee Jogue, or pure age, lafted Bt Lint 3s 200, 000 years, 


Human life - -— = 8 8 100, 000 2 
Human flature was - -  - ~ te 2x cubits 

. The Tirtah Jogue, when 5 of men were depraved - 2, 400,000 

Human life - - - - - - - 10,000 

The Dwapaar Jegue, when = of men were depraved 1, 600, 000 

Human life - - - - - - - 1,000 

The Collee Jogue, when all men are leffened, will lat 400, 000% 
Human life does not exceed a ee es - 1907 


At the eXpiration of the Collee Jogue, adother Suttee Jogue iD ie. commence. 
and fo on—. : 
‘a Magnus ab integro foeclorum nafcitur ordo:- 
O—Redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna— 
The happieft, furely, and moft Philofophical turn, ever given to a fable of this fort! 
For, it fhould be oblerved that retribution is not forgotten, though Burmha has not: 
been fo inexorable, as to damn finners everlaftingly, « 
According to the Chinefe 130 millions of years elapfed before the firft dynafty, 
I negleé fome fraions, which do- not affed the fum total, more than fo many miles; 
do the diftance between the-earth and the- fan, 
Tien-hoam-ti (angeft family of Heaven) reigned: - 't, 800, o¢0 years. 
Ti-heam-chi. (auguft family of earth) - - 1, 800,000 alfo 
Yu or Tigu, the founder of the Arf dynafty, reigned 2198 years before our Bras. 
One day as his mother was walking out, fhe was flruck by a ftar and became preg— 
” nant. Prodigies always attend the birth or Conception of all the. remarkable Chi- 
~ nefe charadters; but this fort of credulity. by no means diftinguithes this people from- 
the reft of the world, To diffeminate the knowledge of their traditions may, how- 
ever, have a very happy moral effea, if Chinefe, Hindoos and Europeans, by com- 
paring their feveral mythologies, fhould trace them to their common parent, the 
human imagination, or if they fhould refpedtfully allow each other to. cherifh their, 
feveral ‘credds undiflurbed by: the tage of perfecution, or the anbition of profelytifm, 
a {pecies of humanity. which indeed, the Afiatics both profefs-and pradice. 
a, a : 2 Dr. Pallas, 
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Dr. Pallas, whofe obfervations take in a wider range of phyfical and moral ob- 
jects than ‘thofe of perhaps any other traveller, and whofe travels Nisa reproach to 
our language not to poffefs, gives a curious account of the mythology and religious 
ceremonies of the Calmuck Tartars. _Thefe Tartars acknowledge the fupremacy of 
the Dalai Lama. According to their doétrine, there originally exifted a {pace or 
chios extending in breadth and depth 6,116,000 of their miles. In this {pace 
clouds of the colour of gotd colledted, and-difcharged: rain enough to form a bound- 
lefs occan. There arofe, by degrees, upon this fea, a fcum, like cream upon milk ; 
out of which men and all living creatures, as alfo their inferior divinities were pro- 
duced. Then florms burft from ten quarters of the fky over the fea, by which there 
was formed a pillar in the firmament above, that defcended below the bottom of the 
primitive gee. They eflimate the circumference of the pillar at feveral, thoufand 
miles, Ail the, inhabited worlds, as alfo the fun revolve round this pillar........6 
which has 4 { fides, one of the colour of filver, another azure blue, a thir of gold, 
and a fourth of a dark red. When the filver fide is illuminated, we have day-break, 
when the blue, it is towards mid-day, when the golden, it is high noon, whey the 
fun moves towards the dark-red fide, we have the red evening fky, till at laft it dif 
appears behind this pillar, and then night comes on. ; 

Immediately after the origin. of our world, men lived’ to be 80,000 years old. 
They were full of tighteoufnefy nourifhed with invifible gifts of grace, and had the 
wonderful talent of afcending up into heaven. In this age the metemplychofis was 
general; at prefent it is a privilege confined to the priefts and the ariflocracy. The 
thoufand Burchans, or faints adored by the Kalmuchs, afcended to. heaven duting 
this age. 

An unhappy period followed. Fhe earth broaght forth a certain hesb, that had 
the afte of honey: and there came a gluttonons fan, and tafted of this herb, and’ 
made it known to others, Hence ali their ancient fanétity and the power of rifing 
up to heayen-difappeared from among: men: the duration of life began to fhorten, : 
and their gigantic fize to diminifh,....... 

After men had long fed upon this plant, it began to fail; thien they took to a 
fort of butter of the earth; and then of'a kind of flag; which at laft alfo difappeared, 
and now all the virtues took their departure from the earth, and all manner of. 
crimes were introduced. They began to cultivate the ground; and fet over ‘them 
the moft prudent to divide the land and other goods, and at laft became Chan. 

During this lang period of degradation, many of their Burchans have append 
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upon the earth, im order to mend mankind; their kind intentions were however of 
fmall avail. The obftinate race gradually became more and more wicked and fhort- 
lived: When the fpan was contradted to 100 years, Shadfhimmuni, the latt and 
greateft-Burchan and founder of the prefent religion of the Lama, came down from 
heaYen, and preached to fixty-one nations. Unfortunately each nation heasd the 
do@trine with different ,organs and underftood it in a different fenfe: Henge the 
variety of religions and languages. “et 

I pafs over their dorine of a future flate, of the Devil who is an extremely re~ 
{pedtablé perfonage, and of the privileges enjoyed by the fouls of the priefls over 
thofe of the laity. But I think it worth while to tranflate Dr. Paltas’s account of 
their fabbatical inftitution. 

** The Kalmucks celebrate three days every month, the th, 15th, and goth, after 
the full mxon, No devout Kalmuck eats any thing either ofsthele.itiee days, exe 
cept milk and preparations of milk. They fpend moft of the day at the tent of their 
ptieft, whither they are fummoned in the fnorning by drums and trumpets. The 
principal only and the learned enter the tent. The undiftinguifhed multitude fits on 
the outflide; the men and women drop a bead from their rofary, every time they 
pronounde certain fix words with their eyes clofed and repeat to themfelves another 
fhort formula, which they have got by rote without underftanding it. The prichs 
perform their part in a very obftreperous manner. They befides hoift’ ftrips of cot- 
ton upon tall poles. On the ftrips are infcribed prayers in the Tangut language: 
it is their opinion that the uttering of thefe prayers in the wind, is juft as efficaci-” 
ous as the repetition of them would be” (Pallas Reife, I. 394. &c,). 

It is remarkable that they have a {piritual language, not underftood by the com~ 
mon people, as eycry ptieflhood kas had, or would defire to have. id 

The comparifon of thefe and other fyftems of mythology affords one general re- 

“fle@ion. Their telemblance fhews them to have been derived from that vanity, 
and thofe hopes, fears, and moral fentiments, which are common to all mankiad; 
while their differences warrant us in concluding that they were not copied from one 
another. Refervoirs, hidden within the bowels of the earth, fupply alike ia 
every region of the globe, fources of frefh, water to the neceflities of man, though 
ach sarticular water may receive a flight impregnation from the minerals with 
which f he come in conta&: In like manner the imagination univerfally fupplies 
fables to affuage the thirfl of credulity. The happinefs of our progenitors, of which 
thefe fables prefent fo romantic an idea, charms our prefent wretchednels, as poverty 


and 
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and negled fuflain dhemfelves by looking back upon* the fplendoy of an illuftrious 
-anceftor: we eafily learn to derive a better confolation from the time to come than 
the pait, by oppofing to the difquicting confcioufnels of a frail and perifhable ex- 
iftence here, the profped of an immortal futurity. But in both thefe pictures though 
the outlines be fimilar, a difference of colouring will arife from a difference of*cli+ 
mate, of furrounding objects, of accidents that have occurred.to different tribes, 

If we enquire for 2 moment concerning the fubjeds of the facred writings of thefe 
ancient nations, we fhall find them to be very. mifcellaneous: befi¢es fables, they 
confift of laws, precepts, chronicles, and poetry or prophecy. Where there was a 
aegular prieflhood, as among the Hindoos, Chinefe, Tartars, Egyptians and Jews, 
who exercifed fo horrible a tyranny over opinion, and in order to maintain their 
authority, guarded what knowledge they poffeffed with all the vigilance of jealoufy, 
ahat fentime®: Qf reverence, which the term facred expreffes, would attagh itfelf to 
literature and {cience of every fpecies. The firll imperfeé& opinions concerning na- 
tural appearances, which are never trueyand frequently dire@tly oppofite to the truth, 
would be fan@ioned. Succeeding priefls would neither dare nor difire to Corredt 
them. The mind would remain in eternal infancy; ali accumulation of national as 
well as individual power would ¢eafe, for colleétive can only be the funf of fingle 
ability ; and the Rate would be perpetually liable to all thofe dreadful evils, which 

hang over politicalimbecillity. The great reafon why the genius of Greece foared 
fo high and fo rapidiy was the abfence of controul over thought; and the fame 

*caufe mult have eflentially contributed to the vigour of Rome. Exaélly in propor- 
tion to the exiflence of fuch controul, exaély in that proportion will man fall fhort 
of his capability, and fail to fulfil his high deftination. 

There is no occafion to refute thefe fables in any other way than to 3 thew the flrong 
tendency of the imaginatioa te fabricate them. Nor indeed have we any other 
means of refuting them, unlefs we choofe to oppofe other fables to them. Neveré 
thelefs, the claim of the Hindoos to a very remote, though indefinite antiquity, re- 
main unimpeached, In the firft place, the fyflem of fubterraneanm Nature, which is 
beginning to be underfteod, and which exhibits, as well as the fyflem of the hea- 
vens, an arrangement highly worthy of admiration, proves the earth to have exifted 
for millions of years, perhaps of ages. For I cannot f{cruple to apply a rulesfimilar 
to one of Newton’s rules for philofophifing, to this {ubje& and to take i for granted 
that the fame caufes operate im the fame manner and in the fame time now, as they 


ever did, “Secondly, aces ti art oppofes this refult from nature, Jt has inézed 
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‘been pretended that the fmall progrefs of mankind in arts and {ciencex argues the 
recent origin of the fpecies. But where is the certain or even probable flandard of 
this progrefs? How is it fhewn that we mutt advance fo far in Iuch atime? It 
will coft us a confiderable effort of abftra@ion“to conceive the extreme flownefs of 
the firft eps. Some writers endeavour to efcape from:the infuperable objedion to 
the fyftem of a recent oxigin, which arifes from ‘the difficult ‘formation of larguage, 
by the contrivance which clumfy poets employ to bring an itl-conitruded plot to 
a conclufion; 8s if it were not a more worthy’ fuppofition to conceive that his 
Creator endowed. man with a capacity to invent the means of conveying his 
thoughts by founds, and as if language did not bear certain fighs of iis human 
origin and gradual advancement. But was man taught to write as well as to {peak ? 
If even the hardinefs of orthodoxy will not maintain this affertion, what period 
fhall we allow for an attainment which the moft civilized flatec in Afnérica had not 
reached? . 

The enquiries of the moderns have produced a particular proof of the great. anti. 
quity Df Indian {cience; and this proof is of the moft precife and determinate nax 
ture, It appears from the refearches of the celebrated philofophical patriot, 
Mr. Baill}, that, 4894 years ago, the Hindoo aftronomers had attained a degree of 
perfection in calculation, at which the European philofophers have but juft arrived. 
The ftriGeft {crutiny has ferved but to confirm the pretenfions of the tables to this 
antiquity. There exifts no reafon to fuppofe that thefe tables could have been 
forged at any recent period, or af any period pofterior to their date, Science hai 
fo much declined among the Brahmins int confequetice of the evils ‘attending fo- 
reign dominion, that they now are only able to ufe the tables ‘empirically, and. with- 
out underftaiiding the principlesson which they are confirudéted: and fo petfed 
is their accuraty, that only the modern European aftronomers would be equal to 
their fabrication(d).—-How many thoufands or tens of thoulands of years will the 
reader allow a native of Chriftmas Sound, or even of Otaheite to make fuch an-ad- 
‘vance in fcience? He muft either fuppofe the Hindoos’ to hayé been infpired aftto- 
nomers, or elfe he muft allow them time to invent language and letters, to make 
aflronomical obteryations, cultivate the {cience of quantity, and combine the two 

. : 
a 
(d)How does this Proficiency in a laborious fcience agree with the indolence fuppofed to be natural to an 
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latter matgrials into this perfect aRronomical edifice.’ Then let him add the period 
‘he may choofe to affign for thefe purpoles to almoft 5000 years. 

Tt deferves to be remarked that Mr. Bailly, having compared the Hindoo with 
the Tartar, Perfian, and Greek fyftemg, has found that the one could not be copied 
‘from she other. This independence of their f{cience would afford a very thong 
préiumption of the independence of their mythology, eveg if Sir W. Jones had 
offered any tolerableevidence of his hypothefis of the derivation of the Gods of 
Greece from the Gods of India. « 

Dr. Robertfon fpeaks at large of the ‘ early and high civilization” of the na- 
‘tives of India; -and the writer of the preface to the Gentao Code fays ‘¢ It is cer- 
tain that thefe two nations (the Hindoos and Chinefe) have been acquainted with 
letters from the very earlief! period.” _Thefe phrafes are ufed with relation to other 
Rates, whofewmerchanys from the firft dawn of Weftern Hiltory are found, importing 
‘the natural and artificial produ@ions of India. All the obfervations, to which 


e cither commerce or conqueft gave occaf§on, tend to confirm the pretenfions of the 


Hindoos themfelves. A focicty thoroughly regulated, the inflitution of café, the 

minutenels of the provifions of their laws, which could only have arifen from long 

experience and raultiplied relations, their public works, and their Jiterapire, have 

‘extorted from the hiftorian whom I have fo often quoted, this confeflon, ‘* What 
now is in India, always was there;” an exaggeration undoubtedly, but at the fame 
‘time one, that is abundantly expreffive. All thefe confiderations afford as flrong 
* evidence as can be defired, and more precife than could be expeded of the Great 
antiquity of the Hindoos, and of the human race in general. We may be fure 

that the period, preceding monuments, muft very far exceed the time that has elapfed 
fince, The infancy of the {pecies would very much furpafs in propoftional duration 

the infancy of the individual. And how diftant is even yet the maturity of any 

Part of the fpecies? , 
It has been remarked that the number of Gentoo converts to Chriftianity has 


© 


‘been too trifling to be noticed; and that the few profelytes have been almoft uni- 
veifally outcafls, Chandalas, Parias, or men expelled from one of the 4 cafls and 
held in a degree of contempt, of which nothing but the deadly animofity of rival 
feds in Europe can fuggeft to us an adequate conception. If miflionasies and their 
employers had been capable of a fhort procefs of liberal reafoning, they maf have 
anticipated the difappointment, of their endeavours. In traditions of an age of in- 
mocence, of a fall, of incarnate, deities, of a diyine founder of their fyftem, in the 
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dodtrine of fature retribution, in metaphyfical dogmas, in pure ‘maxims of morality, 
they already pollels all that can be offered them. Pride, faith, and reafon confpire- 
lo rear round their creed a Rampart impregnable to the attacks of a rival religion. 
Nor is there any appearance that the flower operations of philofophy will fpeedily 
undermine. its authority, and the defpotifm of the Brahmins of India, the ultimate 
caufe of all the calamities of a country fo favoured by Nature. aoe 

The following quotations will furnifh an idea of the Hindoo-dodrines, relative to 
the Deity, to piety and morality. They may be agreeable, and they may be ufeful- 
as a leffon of diffidence and moderation to many readers. I Know of nothing that 
would fo much contribute to foften the hard heart of blind credulity, and to diffufe 
peace and good will among mankind, as a work which fliould exhibit an impartial 
comparifon of the religions dogmas and ‘morality of different nations; and we have 
lately acqyired fome precious materials for fuch a work, " woe, 

The Supreme Being fays: ‘ I am the creator of all things, and all" things pro-. 
“ ceed from me. Thofe who are endued, with fpiritual wifdom know this, and: 
* wotlhip me.” F 

“Tam the foul, which is in the bodies of all things, I am the beginning and 
“ theend, Iamtime; Iam all-grafping death; and I am the refurrection. I am. 
the feed of all things in nature, and’there is not any thing animate or inanimate- 
“ without me. ¥ 
‘* Fam the myftic figure Oom, the Reek, the Sam, and the Yayoor Veds. I am. 
the witnefs, the comforter, the afylum, the friend. Iam generation, and diflo-” 
“lution: in me all things are repofited: : 

‘* The whole univerfe was fpread abroad by mes 

“ The foolilh are unacquainted with my fupreme and divine nature. They are: 
“ of vain hope, of vain endeavours, and void of reafon; whilft thofe of true wildom 
-* ferve me in their hearts, uadiverted by other gods. 

@‘ Thofe who worthip. other: gods, werlhip me. Iam in the facrifice, in the 
** fpices, in the invocation, in tlie fire, and in the vidim.” ; 

It is {aid to the Supreme Being: ‘* Thou art the prime Creator—Eternal God!” 
“« Thou art the Supreme! By thee the univerfe was {pread abroad! Thou art- 
‘© Vaypo, the god of the winds; Agnee, the god of fire; Waroon, the god: of the 
* océams, &q. 

* Reverence Be unto thee; again and again revegence, O thou, who ‘art all in 
% all! Great is.thy power, and great thy glory! Thou ast the father of all things; 

5 L 2. . * wherefore. 
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“ wherefore I bow @own, and with my body proftrate on the ground, crave thy 
“© mercy. * Lord, worthy to be adored! bear with me as a father wih a fon; & 
ss. friend with a friend; a lover with the beloved.” 

OF piety the Deity fays: # They who delighting in the welfare of all nature, 
* ferve me in my incorruptible, ineffable, and invifible form; omnipotent, incems 
“ pichentible, flanding on high, fixed, and immoveable, with fubdued paflions, and 
who'are the fame i in all.things, fhall come unto me. 


“* Thofe whofe minds ate attached to my invifible nature, have ghe greater la- 
bour, becaufe an invifible path is difficult to corporeal beings. Place thy heart 
‘+ on me, and penetrate me with thy underftanding, and thou fhalt hereafter enter 
unto me, But if thou fhouldft be unable at once ftedfaflly to fix thy mind on, 
me, endeavour to find me by means of conftant practice. 
“ He, fay fervant, i is dear to me, who is free fre enmity; 
“6 from pride artd felfithnefs ; who is the fame in pain andi 
wrongs; contented; and whofe mind i, is fixed on me alone, 
« He is my beloved, of whom mankind is not afraid, and who is not afraid of 
mankind who is unfolicitous about events; to whomi praife and blame are as 
one; who is of little fpeechs who is pleafed with whatever cometh to plifs; who. 
has no particular home, and is ofa fleady mind.” 

OF good works, he fays: ‘ Both the defertion and practice of works, are the 
means of, happinels, But of the two, the practice is to. be difinguithed above 
ot the defertion. 
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«* The man, who, performing the duties of life, and quitting all intereft in them, 
placeth them upon Brahm, the fupreme, is not tainted with. fin, but remaineth 
lige the leaf of the lotus unaffected by the waters, La 


ae 


««. Let not the. motive be in the event: be not-one of thofe, whefe motive for 
“. adtion is in tlie hope of reward: : 

“ Eet not: thy life be {pent in inaétion: perform thy duty, and abandon a 
4 thoughts. of the confequence. The miferable and. unhappy are fo about the. 
4¢ event of things; but men, who are endued with trug wifdom, are unmindful 
of them.” $ 


Of benevolent maxims this-may ferve as a fpecimen:: Hofpitality is comphand- 
‘ted to be exercifed even towards an enemy, when he cometh into thine hiufe:- 
“ the, tree doth not. withdraw its thade even, from, the. wopd-cutter, + 
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“ Good men extend their charity unto the vileft animals. The mooy deth not 
“+ withhold her light even from the cottage of the Chandala. 

‘* Is this one of us or is he a flranger ?—Such is the reafoning of the ungenerous: 
“ but to thofe, by whom liberality is praGifed, the whole world is but as one 
st family.” ‘ 

Taken from the Baghvat-Geeta, an epifode in an ancient Epic Poem, called Méhah- 
barat; See Mr. Wilkins’s tranflation of this epilode: it is highly worthy of curiofity. 
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On the complexion of the natives af hot countries, and the varieties of tke a races 

T is faid either by Arrian or Strabo, thas the Indians are the blackeft. of. all. men. 

cacept the Ethiopians. And, from other expreflions of the former. writer, we 
may colleé that the ancients had made this obferyation upon the natives of Sindy, 
as well 2s upon thofe of the more eafterly diflris of Hindoftan. 

The queftion concerning the varieties af: mankind. has: feldom. been approached. 
without prejudice, It has generally been treated_as fubordinate to another queftion, 
which was already decided in a different. manner in the minds of the difputants, 
who had therefore no other view than to obtain fome confirmation. of their pre> 
conceived opinions. 

If it be confidered purely and fimply as a point of Natural Hiftory, we fhall per~ 
haps find ourfelves enabled, by *he modern progrefs of {cience to add fomethIng to- 
former analdgies and probabilities:- but we thall fall fo far dhort of cogent proof,, 

~ that thofe whofe views are not limited to the. decifion of this one queftion, may con~ 
tinue to accumulate words, on which ever fide they fhall judge moft convenient. 

Much depends on the ideas, of which the tesm /pecies is made the fign. If thofe 
animals be faid to belong to the fame fpecies, of which the progeny is fertile, expe- 
rience has decided: this once in favour of orthodoxy. But this definition is little 
bette? than an affumption of the difputed point: nor will Natural Hiftory ever in- 
firuét us, whether in hating, opprefling or butchering the inhabitants of another. 
zone or hemifphere, the fin is committed again? aliens or kindred. ‘hough a. 


cclony of Negroes.had: been: tranfported to Gircafia, and a number of Circaffians.. 
hadi 
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liad been brought to occupy the place they had left, aud though it had been found 
afier a thoufand generations, that a reciprocal change had taken place, this would 
prove nothing in favour of a common origin, but to thofe who had previoufly yield~ 
ed to authority. Others migltit fay; {* Ic is true; man is every where the fame, 
“* allowing for circumftances, but as we mutt judge of the paft from the prefent, and 
“* fifppofe that he was always cqually expofed to the power of.accident, it would be 
“ neceflary to plant many individuals of fo tender a fpecies, left it fhould have bee 
“* come extind before it had borne fruit; befides, if the earth was to bz replenifhed, 
“ why choofe precifely the moft tedious method of effeling this purpofe>?” To 
confiderations fuch as thefe, it might be anfwered that the guardian care of him who 
produced, could prote@, his helplefs creatures; and that an almighty arm could: 
conduét them either over extenfive oceans, or by way of thofe iflands which are 
placed like foywany figpping ftones between the old and: the new continepts; and 
that the plan Of unerring wifdom could never have been to people the earth as foon 
as poflible, otherwife it would have been accomplifhed by the firft effort of creative 
power. To this the pbjetor eee oppofe a reply equally vague and inconcliffive 
with the anfwer. 

“The naturalift, meanwhile difcovers few dire probabilities on either fide. OObfer- 
vation has certainly not afcertained any adequate power in climate to convert the 
varieties mutually; but if we confider how much more flowly. the generations of men 
fucceed each otfer than thofe of moft other animals, we may reafonably fufpedt time 
té have been wanting to effe& any confiderable change, even if our nature were- 
equally plaflic. As to any inflances of change, for certain changes are mentioned,. 
it is either fo flight and fuperficial, or the circumftances are fo ambiguous, that no 


perforfaccuftomed accurately ta compare canclufiong, with faéts, can draw any in- 
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ference from them, z 
The. Hindoo: offers:to the phyfiologif a much more fimple problem than the ~ 
African. The former is but a difcoloured European; and thofe naturalifts wha 
have attempted to reduce the human race toa few. varieties, place them together {e). 
The Negro has many different external charaéters befides.the colour; and his i inter 
nal differences, as we fhall foon fee, are perhaps more important than the external. 
The colour of the Hindoo feems fimply to depend on the heat and light of the 
climate. This appears not only, (as I have been informed by perfons thar have Te= 
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{e)As Blumenback de geacris humani varietate nativa. Ed. gada. Goetting. 1781. 
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Fed in India) from the comfarifon of thofe who are carefully fecluded from the 
direct rays of the fun with others; but avery probable caufe may be affigned for 
the phonomenon, It has long been known that heat and light have feparately and 
jointly the power of caufing an extrication of-elaftic fluids from many different bo- 
dics. There are no experiments more curious in themfelves or more impor:ant in 
their confequences, than thofe by which the ‘effe@ of light in flowly difengSging 
oxygen air from vegetables has been difcovered. Light has the fame effe@.on 
other fubflancts; it turns the combination of nitrous acid and filver black by dif- 
engaging oxygen air; and we need not wonder that an alteration of the compofi- 
tion of any body fhould change the relation of its particles to the particles of light, . 
and confequenily alter its colour, 

Thefe confiderations led mé to cenipanes that the black complexion of certain 
races of mea is owing to the difcharge of the elaftic fluid abavememsianed, an ope- 
ration I fuppofe owing to the power of the Sun in the countries they inhabit. I 
have fought for an opportunity of trying this conje€ure by its proper tefl, but in 
fomé ituations it is not eafy to procure a Negro, who will fubmit to become the 
fubject of experiment; and I have not fucceeded to my with, Something however 
Lhave @trempted; and I relate it here that others more favourably fituated may 
confirm or corre my opinion. 

“ {put a lock of Negro’s hair recently cut from his head, into a bottle full of 
oxygenated marine acid air, a fubflance which is well known to fiatural philofo- 
phers to have the power of difcharging a.great variety of colours. The hair in ¢ 
fhort time became white with fcarce any tinge of yellow. 

At another time I prevailed upon a Negro to introduce his anm into a large jar 
full of the fame elaflic fluid, at_the bottom of which there lay a fmall quantity of 
water impregnated with it, The back of the fore finger and part of the fecond lay 

-.in this water. Knowing the prodigious efficacy of this air, I defired the man to 
withdraw his arm as foon as he fhould be fenfible of any pain. The dkin was 
broken in feveral parts; and in about 12 minutes he complained that the fore 
places {marted. The arm being now withdrawn and examined, there appeared 
ove? its whole furface fomething of a greyih caft, like the colour of ointment of 
quickfilver. But the two fingers, where they had lain in the water, were remarkably 
changed. ~They had acquired very much the colour of white. lead paint, but 
they did not rétain this colour for many days. Some inflammation enfued, but it 
Joon abated. It was however fulficiently evident that this would not have been the 
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veafe, if the fkin had been entire before the experiment? The man did not choofe td 
rifque any more pain, « 

If {uch experiments were to be repeated, it might be ptudent to give the impreg- 
nated water a full trial, before the aircis employed, which fhould be done with the 
-utrmoft-caution; and perhaps the eater from its a@ion on the epidernais, will*be 
mor® efficacious. 2 

Thefe experiments proceed upon this fuppofition; if the Negro’s complexion be 
‘black, becaufe the rete mucofum has too {mall a proportion of oxygén, it may be 
whitened by combining with it an additional quantity of this principle. It remains 
to be decided 1.*how far this is true, and 2. whether if the fkin can be bleached, 
whether it will retain the oxygen or continue in the habit of difcharging it.’ It is 
not fo obvious to make the converfe of this experimefit, but a careful confideration 
of the refourcdsf chemiftry would, I believe, furnifh the European with phe means 
-of turning his {kin black ; and we know that by keeping the light excluded, it may 
be rendered more delicately white. It is poffible that a profecution’ of thefe ideas 
might found the cofmetic art upon fixed principles, In the mean time I may fecall 
an analogous fad to the reader's memory. There are fome animals, born black or 
-dark-coloured, which after-watds, when they come.to be covered with cl6fe hair, 
acquire a fkin of the moft delicate whitenefs, Could an infant Negro be prevented 
from changing colour by ary application to his fkin?—May the extricated oxygen 
contribute-to the foctor of the Negro’s perfpiration, as phofphorus, fulphur and other 
-acidifiable bafes acquire 2 ftrong fmell from a certain proportion of oxygen ? 

By applying oxygenated muriatic gas to his fkin, without much care or precau- 
tion, the European will find it to be turned yeHower. This feems to be the effec 
of oxfgen applied to moft animal fubftances in large quantities ; nitrofs acid pro- 
‘duces a deep yellow upon the fkin and Blood; (when: mixed with blénd, the tafte 


allo becomes intenfely bitter; a fa& which perhaps may afford fome illuftration of. 


the biliary fecretion.) It is no wonder that it fhould produce difcolouration cither 
an excefs or defed. 

Carer, who united tafte and philofophy to nice anatomical fkill, obferves that 
the great painters have delineated black European men inftead of negroes. Several 
anatomifts on the continent, have beftowed much attention on the differences be+ 
tween the African and European. Dr. Soemmerring, one of the moft aceurate, has 
difle&ed a great number of Neggoes; his obferyations have been extended even tp 
the Fetus, and both in the hard a foft parts, he has pointed out many important 

diftindions. 
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diftinGions. The angle, formed by a line drawn from the projection of ,the frontal 
bone above the nole, to the mokt ptoje@ing part of the upper jaw-bone, (Bonn ex- 
prefles it, a fronte ad nafi mucronem, aut ad commiffuram labiorum,) and another line, 
drawn through the meatus auditorius externys to the bottom of the nofe, (fundus 
naf) is muh lefs in the Negro Skeleton, viz as 70° ta 80°;—in the antiegt ideal 
heads it is 100°; and this is Campers teft of beauty. The heads muft-be viewed in 
profile. There is lefs room for brain, not only on account of the truncation of the 
forehead, bumalfo of the hind-head, and the compreflion of the fides, the parictal 
bones being fmaller.—In the Affatic, the cavity of the Cranium is fill larger than 
in the European.—tIn and about the Eye, there are feveral littlecircumflances, in 
which the negro approaches more to the ape-kind: the choroid coat is covered with 
a darker and tougher mucus? the retina is firmer; the nofe flatt, even in the fetus; 
yet the neftrils being broader, receive more odoriferous particles, qn-74s they come 
almoft over the mouth, this confermation. indicates a.clofer connedtiod “between the 
organs of fmell and tafte. The ethmoidal bone is fo conftrudted, as.to afford. the 
olfattory nerve greater expanfion.—The bony compages, deflined for the maftica~ 
tion of food, as well as for the protedion of the organs of fenfe, is more firmly put 
togethe>, and each {eparate bone is flronger. The temporal mufcle makes a deeper 
impreflion on the fide of the fkull, and reaches higher up towards the fagittal 
future. ‘* The orbits,” fays Bonn, fpeaking of a negrefs, “ lie in che fame ver- 
tical plane, quod Jimiis propriam.” The well known protuberance of the jaws, is the 
moft obvious, and perhaps the moft eflential chara@er of the negro’s head, Dt, 
Soemmerring was flruck in three inflances, by the ftrength of the lower jaw-bone, 
and by the finallaefs of its angle: which is occafioned by the breadth of that part; 
to which tlt prodigioufly powegful mafleter mufcle is attached; ‘* fere ut ine fimus” 
fays he; yes he adds, that in a negro fkeleton belonging to Dr. Blumenbach, the 
angle is 130°, i. e. about the ufual fize.—The nerves of fmell and fight, as alfo 
the filth pair, feemed to Dr. 8. exceedingly large. 





Man he moreover obierves, 
has not (as fo ofien fuppofed) the largeft brain, in proportion to the weight of his 
body; birds, apes, and fome fmall quadrupeds much exceed him; but in propor- 
tiod to the lize of his nerves, he has the largeft brain. He adds, that probably, 
onlya {mall portion of brain is neceflary to maintain the animal fundtions; confe- 
quently, where there is moit excefs above this neceflury quantity, there will be moft 
Antelle@ual power; thus fuppofe the optic nerve in, any animal to contain fix bun- 
dred fibres, and in another animal of half the fize, three hundzed equal fibres; let 
DB 
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the brain ir the larger, weigh feven, and in the fmafler five ouncgs; now reckon 
one ounce of brain to every hundred fibres, and the {maller animal wll have twice 
as much fuperfluous brain to retain and combine ideas. The anatomift obferves, 
that in this point of view, the negro’s brain is {maller than that of the European. 
None ofthe negro fubjeds exhibited the f{malleft veltige of the Os intermaxillare?2 
bone Sccurring in all animals, man excepted, . 
I extrad thefe particelars; folely for the fake of the curious and the {peculatiye, 
T hope it is unneceffary to proteft againft all attempts to wreft them t6 a palliation 
of that criminal commerce, which is as difgraceful to'a nation, as robbery and 
murder to an individual. At the time I am writing, it has been fentenced to abo- 
lition by one branch of our legiflarure; and another will not furely refufe to an in- 
nocent and,opprefled people, that juftice, which it is acéuflomed fo impartially to ad- 
minifer ia thee} refost, to the natives of Great Britain. At all events, #o what. 
ever differences’ of conformation, moral and phyfical caufes may have given rife, 
 they-can never repeal the great law of fynspathy, nor confer upon us the right of 

oing, that which we thould be unwilling under the fame circumflances to fuffer.® 


VI. 
- On the poffefions of the Britifh in Hindoflan. 


HE very phrafe * Gur vorzicn possrss1ons In THE East,” by appealing 
&t once to our pride and avarice, prejudgese queftion which “jAvolves too 
great an interelt both at home and abroad to be flightly difmiffed. The influence 
of fale analogy, which has mifled mankind in every age and on every fubjedt, is . 
alfo clearly difcernible here. We are ready to imagine that Bahar, Bengal, and 
Onifla are to the Nation at large, what an eflate, fituated in a diflant county, is to 
an individual. It would be much nearer the truth, if we were to confider ourlelves 
as mere nominal proprietors of an eftate, which yields no rent, but of which we are 
obliged to keep the buildings and fences in tepair. . 
Thefe podfeifions. undoubtedly enable minifters to enli& more recruits ander ‘the 
banners of Corruption; and they have enriched a number of private adventurers, 
Thefe queftiodable advantages are all that feem to belong to the favourable fide of 


. 
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the account. If we reckon ap the difadvantages, we fhall find them ta prefs fer &- 
bly upon this country; already we fhall feé reafon to apprehend a perpetually in- 
creafing burden; and upon India we fhall find them weighing with a load that bears 
down prefent happinels and virtue; and together with indigenous oppreflion, total- 
ly. crufhing thofe powers, which his Maker implanted in Man, in ordeg that he 
might gradually exalt himfelf towards the perfection of Superior Natures. | # 

I. The commerce and manufadtures of this country are-not benefited by thefe- 
-poflefions. :This truth has been fo amply demonftrated in general by the modern 
political philofophers, particularly by Dr. Adam Smith,. that: it muft very foon he- 
placed among thofe univerfally received maxims, which feem the felf-evident di@ates 
of common fenfe. The cafe of America, one would think, muft inflantly decide 
the queflion even for thofe,rwho are unwilling or unable to enter into Jpeculations. 
of any gxtent. From that country our traders derive their full profy2y nor is there- 
any demand upon the nation for keeping poffeffion. Indirectly Tertign territcry 
is injurious to our trade, and will every day render us lefs able to ftand the competie., 
tiofi of other manufacturing countries: and it is capable of. creating rivals in. 
branches of trade, where none exifted before.. 

TI. Yor perpetual wars mufl increafe our taxes perperually.—Since the Englifh 
have gained any confiderable footing in India, there has been no fecure or perma- 
nent peace,, Thofe who are beft acquainted with the country give us plainly to. 
underttand that there is no profpeét. of any {uch peace in India. Mr. Haflings, in 
his Jaft fpeech before the Lords, infifts upon the neeeflity. of keeping an army Sn 
readinels to march at a moment's warning; and he adds that the refources in India 
can never be equal to the expences of a war in India. Captain Broome, whofe . 
opinion feéms to be entitled to,the highe refped, confirms. this encouraging prof- 
ped. Speaking of the extreme diflrels of the Calcutta Prefidency: during. the laft 
war, he fays, ‘* I fee but one way of avoiding fimilar cafes of difficulty, noram I 
‘+ quite certain whether it would anfwer or not. It is that of permitting the go- 
« yvernment of India to draw bills on the Company in time of war and real diftrefs, 
“ for the payment of which the Baitisa Paxtiamznt fhould become fecurity.” 
(Broome’s Elucidations of the charges again! Mr. Haflings). That is,.1 fappofe, upon 
a fa interpretation, that the Prefidency fhauld have. unlimited credit upon the 
purle’of efery man in Britain. o . ; 
~ If we confider. the charadter of the furrounding people, a fucceffion- of wars with. 
Yate interruption will.appear inevitable. Polifhed flates are: ready enough’ to- take. 
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advantage of the diftrefs of their neighbours. But tite levis Barbagorum fider ought 
to have become long fince proverbial. And the Mahrattas neither gant cunning 
to perceive an advantage, nor pretexts to begin a quarrel, Perhaps however we 
fhall go on exterminating nation afterenation, till our vidorious bannerg wave over 
the banks of the Indus, or, if neceffary, even of the Euphrates. Another® comforta- 
ble pYofpea for politicians and for men of humanity. . 

Poffibly however, before we get quite fo far, Fortune will ferve us as fhe has ferved . 
all the commercial Conquerors, our predeceffors. And with Portugfl, Spain and 
Holland, we may exhibit another melancholy example of that imbecillity, to which 
diftant poffeflions and diftant wars muft inevitably reduce every flate. Poflibly in 
that forlorn condition, fome future maritime power may tonfpire with fome future 
military Depot, to dragoon us into. proper fubmiffion tO our fuperiors, 

That ‘the Raton pay the future and even the prefent expences @F war in 
India, is I fear, too melancholy a truth. Nor is it probable, as was once hoped in 
the difpatches, that plunder enough will *be found to pay the enormous charges of 
the campaigns. The opinion of Englith invincibility which Capt. Broome tells us, 
* is every day growing weaker,” and confidering our efforts, allies, and the tedious 
progres of the war, final fuccefs cannot again imprefs the natives with any great 
awe of us. 

“JUL “ But we fhall derive a revenue from India foon,” Doubtlefs, if a total 
revolution.fhould take place in human nature; and if the fame caufes fhould ceafe 
to produce the fame effets, together with a few other equally probable contin- 
gencies. Ifwe are not fhocked at the horrible injuflice of fuch a project, we ought 
to be warned by the fate of the fame predi&ion refpeding America, Iam fure 
our palt experience of the Prophet ought not to inépire us with any confidence in 
the oracles he delivers, * . 

IV. The late general interpofitions in behalf of the Africans, befpeak the diffufion. 
of a liberality, to which the people of every country have too long been flrangers, 
‘and afford an example of difinterefted virtue, that has hitherto been wanting to the 
armals of mankind. No fuch idea ever originated in a conclave or a cabinet; and — 
it is entirely to be afcribed to the humane principles of the modern political philofo- 
phers, diffufed partly by their writings, and partly by converfation(f). And one 
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{f) Dr. Smith's treatife on-the Wealth of Nations will alone convince any man, that it is-not Tels the. inteyft 
than the duty of every people to do as they, would be done by.. 


. may 
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may augur, that if ever a Las Casas ora Crarxson fhall arife in behalf of the 
Hindoos, his appeal to humanity will not be in vain: Though whatever might be 
the cloquence or the zeal of their advocate, he would never be able to difcover and 
delineate all the evils that neceffarily flow from fubje@ion to fo diflant a fate. 

The deplorable condition of the human fpecies has never more forcibly ftruck me 
than in reading variows publications relative to the flate ofa confiderable-fortion 
of Hindoftan for fome years paft. The fufferings of Africans may have been as. 
acute, but fuch numbers have not fuffered, I with I could excite the reader to re~ 
ficé& upon this fubje& by a few of the paflages which have left this general impreffi- 
on upon my mind; and I wifh {till more earnefily that fome perfon of wider infor- 
mation would offer to the public a fummary view of all the fads, of which we 
have obtained pofleffion, ane apply to them the plain principles of morglity. 

The fpirit of the Government is exadlly flated in this paflage. _ : 1 cannot” 
“+ help commenting 2 little upon one firiking abfurdity which exiffs in. the Bengal 
government. The Company require two millions flerling annually to be drawn 
from Bengal by way of inveftment, or to be fent to Madrafs and Bombay: Yet 
after all thefe exaétions, they exped the country to flourifh and wonder it does 
not. » Neither the Diredtors nor the Managers feem to confider the difference that 
muft unavoidably take place-in the ftate of two countries governed on diametri- 
cally oppofite principles. This kingdom is governed with an eye to. its own. 
profperity and advantage. But Bengal is governed with an eye not to its own 
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ptofperity, but to the profperity and advantage of Great Britain. It is in. my 
‘* opinion extremely abfurd to expeé the fame effedt from two caufes fo totally 
«« different.” (Broome, p. 120). Let the intelligent or humane reader reflec upon 
this paflage; he cannot have aemore prolific text. I find in the fame writer a: 
diftiné accownt ofa tranfadion where injuftice and oppreffion alternately put on 
- the appearance of ridicule and horror. The company’s fervants interfered to pre- 
vent Sujah Dowla from enforcing a demand of five lacks of rupees upon the cele. 
brated Cheyt Sing, his vaflal. The interference of the company, obferves the 
author, was unconflitutional, not in one inflance only, but in every flage of the 
bufinels. It-is, he adds, reconcileable only to the jus fortioris: Their policy he 
procesds,’was not to ferve Cheyt Sing, but to weaken the power of Sujah Dowla... 
scessetheimidea was divide et impera; and in effecting their views, they confidcred 
ngt the legality of the means. One is farprized to-find him reprefenting this con- 
dv as juflifiable, becaufe ** perfectly reconcileable to. what they thought thejr duty,, 
; 7 * namely, 
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“ namely to advance the intereft of their maflers.” I hope the reader’s morality 
will refift this do@rine of advancing a Matter’s intereft per fas et nes. But this is 
a trifle in comparifon with the remainder of the Oude tranfaétion. The fapreme 
eouncil demanded, foon after the acceflion of Afoph UI Dowla, the cefion of 
Benares and Gazipour: upon what grounds Mr. Broome could never Rarn. “Mr. 
Haftiirgs remonftrated againft the meafure as a flagrant violation of a late treaty. 
The Council perfifted” and obtained: the ceflion. The Court of Diredors thought it 
a violation of the treaty too, but as they obtained 23 lacks of rup€es additional 
revenue, they did not exprefs much diflatisfa@ion; nor did they order reflitution 
to be made. ‘* Their demand,” fays Mr. B. to whofe narrative I fcrupuloufy 
adhere, ‘“ is not juftifiable by the law of nations, nor by the laws of the empire, 

* nor bymhe plea of neceflity.....-+++.Afoph. Ul Dowla. was robbed of provinces 
“worth .a year.” This is ngt-all;. the Company, as Superior,#make the 
demand which they had prevented the Superior immediately proceeding from en- 
forcing. They demand from Cheyt Sing an increafe of rent or tribute, for the na- 
ture of his tenure is doubted. Difputes, bloodfhed and the expulfion of Cheyt 
Sing are the confequences. And having thus difpofed of Cheyt Sing, Afoph Uk 
Dowla has gradually been reduced to dependance, for an army of the Company's 
is maintained at his expence in his own dominions. Mr. Broome, ps 134. com- 
pares the encroachments on A. U. Dowla’s authority to the partition of Poland; 
and if it be condemned as immoral, he thinks the accufation will be againft human 

“nature, «+ as there is not, nor ever was, nor probably ever will be that flate which 

4¢ would not take advantage of a weaker: one” (p. 135}. Would it not be much 

tore accurate to fay there is not, nor ever was, nor probably ever will be-a Defpot- 
or a {mall governing Junto, who would not facrifics the people of their own, or any: 

other country to their avarice and ambition? I believe however th holds more 

univerfally of Juntos, as far as their power extends, than even of Defpots, as the*® 
Triumvirs were more bloody than the Emperors. Mr. B.’s obfervation. then is 

either not generally true of ftates where the will of the people has a, preponderating 

influence, or it will not long be fo. 

Aas of grofs injuftice, involving provinces and ftates, do not affed the mind 
fenfibly as the recital of the fuferings of individuals; yet they muft generally ine 
volve the ruin and diQrefs of multitudes.—-Of the. famines that fo freq@ently {weep 
houfands and tens of thoufands from the face of India, I fhall only fay, that if not 
acuisned, it fhould feem they muft be commonly aggravated by the Europeaa 

. Strangers. 
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Strangers; fince they will conftime much, and produce nothing. If Mr.- Haltings, 
by his exertions and forelight, once alleviated this calamity, his merit is probably as 
fingular, as his talents. 

Thofe who referve their fympathy for the-great, will read, with deep concern, 
Mz, B.’s account (p. 161. 162.) of the harfh treatment experienced by a lady “of the 
higheft rank in Bengal.- She was not fufpedted or accufed of any crime of mif- 
condud. An inquifitor was fent to extort from her, an account of the fum the had 
expended in entertaining Mr. Haftings. * She hinted that there ‘were courts of 
«* Jultice at Catcutta to redrefs the injured, upon which the agent propofes to the 
“ board that the ‘confinement of her fervants fhould be in the Nabob’s hame, in 
“ order that he might avoid perfonal refponfibility for the opprefiions he was 
“ about to commit.” One thay imagine the tendernefs with wi ict ye bulk of 
the peopl*are treated, where authority to imprifon the fervants, git by abfolite 
‘* power over the perfon of a lady of the firft rank,” is delegated (as it would 
appear) contrary to the laws. : 

Mr Bolts and Colonel Dow concur in their reprefentation of the treatment the’ 
manufacturers frequently experience, The affent of the poor weaver (Bolts 
“ India Affairs, 1772. p+ 193- 194.) ts in general not deemed neceflary (to the 
“« bargain), for the Gomafahs (or agents), when employed in the Company’s in- 
“ veflment, frequently make them fign what they pleafe, and upon the weavers 
“* refufing to take the money offered, it has been known that they hete bad it tied 
in their girdles, and they have been fent away with a flogging........A number 
«* of thefe weavers are alfo generally regifiered in the books of the Company's 
“* Gomallahs,-and not permitted to work for any others, being transferred from 
* one to another like fo many fl-ves, and fubje@ to the toguery of every fucceed- 
*% ing Gontailah.......66...+.The winders of raw filk have been treated alfo 
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“ss with fuch injuftice, that inflances have been known of their cutting off their 
“thumbs, ta prevent their being forced to wind filk.” Verelft, the very unfatis- 
fa&ory anfwerer of Bolts, admits (View, p. 38. 1772.) the exiflence of the oppref- 
fion, but charges Bolts with endeavouring to “ prevent any effectual protection 
from being given to the natives.” The protection on both fides, is fuch as con- 
tending wolves afford to’ the lamb. Mr. Dow (p- 113.) afferts that the fruit of 
their labout3 is taken from the filk-winders, {pinners and weavers at an arbitrary 


price. 


I will 
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I will only add to thefe examples of horrors, fromewhich I have fo ohen turned 
‘away in fotrow and difguft, that Colonel Fullarton(g) draws a mgft melancholy 
pidure of the famine, and of the cruel nrethod of collecting rents in the Carnatic; 
and I have been affured by pérfons acquainted with the manufaduring parts of the 
country that this oppreflion in detail has continued. And it cannot wel be other- 
wife.s Jt is in human nature that the infolence of office fhould be moft feverely 
exerted by thofe, whofe difcretionary power is confined to a few. 

A people under a foreign commercial tyranny, can leaft of all people, attain an 
ere& and independant mind, that bafe of all excellence. It is no more poffible for 
them to advance in fcience or in virtue, than for the brutes who draw our ploughs 
and carts, to become rational. Some individuals will indeed be lefs feverely flogged 
and more,plgntifully fed than others, And in this will confift the whole difference, 

a4 flrange Se pit is tyue, that men are, but juft beginning to feel that thegnatives of 
other countrics and climates are human beings. 

Nor, when we fee that Tyburn and Newgate have not reprefled crimes here, can 
we hope that any dread of diftant and uncertain punithment, will deter the Whole- 
fale or retail oppreflors of the Hindoos.—It has been difputed whether the 
European or Mahometan governments were moft favourable to the native! If the 
queftion be concerning fome Emperors, fuch as Acbar, or men much inferior to 
Acbar, there can exift no doubt: and it affords but little edification to difpute 
whether the Igdians have fuffered as. feverely under Europeans as under the worit 
of their domeftic tyrants. 

Poffibly if we had a fair and full defcription of the adminiftration of Tippoo 
Saib, it might appear that Afia will have to lament in him the lofs of a great bene- 
fadter. We cannot found any fafe judgment upgn the fads reported by fear and 
hatred, and circulated for no other purpofe than to render him odiots. By fuchea 
feleion, a Peter or a Frederic might be made to rank with the Neros or Caracallas.* 
The imperfeé relations we fometimes receive of his inftitutions, give us a glimpfe 
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{g)It would be tendering a great fervice to humanity, to extricate the more recent f2Qs telating to the treat- 
ment of the natives frem the mafs of Parliamentary invefligations. Rhetorical exaggeration has d@he much 
milchief during thefe difcuffions. For it is 2 very common fallacy with the defenders of abugs to @ke advan- 
tage from fome ilight inaccwracy, or the too high fights of an Orator’s inaginatione 
probable that oppreffion has not been emély carried on, 
account is falfe. 


If they can make it 
according to the ftatement, they infer that the whole 
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ofa Defoe, who being deeply fenfible of the infeparable conne@ion between his 
wn. intereft and the improvment of his people, Rag)the will and the ability to in- 
traduce unknown arts among them, and to animate them to induflry. In the pre- 
fent mol unequal conteft, there has appeared none of that dilaffeétion, which when 
{ugh an opportunity was afforded, would be fhewn by an opprefled people againft 
one of thofe inhuman _monfters, that have at times been the fcourge of the Haft and 
ofthe Welt, In the eftimation of a Defpot it is true, the life of a man ‘is of {mall 
eftimation; snd if this obfervation is more particularly true of Afiatic Defpots, it is 
only becaufe their power is e uncontrolled. Let us therefore join in execrating 
defpotifm in all its forms dha dees whether mercantile or monatchical, but if we 
would be at all equitable, "ve cannot wonder, that an Afiatic defpot fhould as little 


refpe& the lives and perfons-of Europeans as of Afiatics: ga ubtlels every 
fiate ought to proted its citizens againft his capricious or delikers™ ies. a 
Both as a Man and as an Englifhman ont may therefore Tanta * Sion of 


territory in Tadia as an heavy calamity, ,The infane thouts of a deluded populace | 
footceafe, and the burlefque gravity of a gaeette is {peedily forgotten, Nor do I 
fee what the fplendid vifories of an Albuquerque or an Qlive leave behind them 
but weZnefs or ruin to their refpeGive countries. And indeed as to bold enter- 
“prizes and fuccefsful ftratagems in war, every nation can equally boaft of them: 
and none therefore derive from them any credit to itlelf, Should tie promifed re- 
venue ever arrive, and that without wringing out the blood of the : tayes, the ex- 
ample of Spain affords no favourable omen of its,efe&s.. The melancholy decline 
of Portugal, and Holland as well as of Spain, has at leaft been priocipally effected 
by the drain of foreign poffeflions, and the debilitating efforts occafioned by diftarit 
wars 5 muftndt England, if the treads in their footfteps, arrive at the fame-fate? 
Or fhall we yainly flatter ourfelves that Commerce can be fo doatingly fond of one 
particular country, that no outrage fhall expel her? She and her attendant Prof- 
perity have never yet. fixed their refidence Jong in the tents of the rapacious and the 
bloodthirfly. There would have been an inexcufable blemifh in the conftitution 
of the things of this world, if they could long have remained in fuch a fituation. 

Mor let the caufe of a few individuals, in place and out of place, be confounded 
with ghe caufe of the people at large. However contrary to the general welfare, 
they wll cantinue their efforts to retain and extend foreign pofleflions, until avarice 
and ambition fhall ceafe to be infatiable paffions. a 
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It would-be curious to iniveftigabe, how far the fudden fortunes _ imporzed from 
& India into England differ, and:figav far they agree, in their operation qrith that fad} — 
© 4 den influx of wealth whieh ruined Spain.’ ‘One-vifible effe& is the great increafoof 


oa - ~ ‘menial fervants, which is not dnly pernicious as it augments the unprodudtive pro- 
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‘ portion ef the community; but inafmuch as the converfation, idlenefs, fad. gauely 
E finery <gnds powerfully to corrupt the lower orders of citizens, And however c 
sapidly their numbers have increafed, the increale of their meet has lam ae 
afraid, been Sees rapid. g : 
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